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As their own dreams at length deceive. 
Which, oft repeating, men believe ; 
Just so with jov^ my friend, it fares, 
Who deal in philosophic wares : 
Your happy whimsey you pursue. 
Till you at length believe it true ; 
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TO PROFESSOR DE MORGAN, 

Edinburgh ; 27 AprU, 1847. 

SlB> 

Aa there is no longer any prospect, that your claim of having 
originally thought out the new principle of Syllogism, contained in t'le 
thorough-going quantification of the predicate, prior to any communication 
of it to you by me, may be withdrawn ; and our difference terminated, by an 
admission, on your part, of a possible error of memory, in the confusion of 
dates : I have no alternative, without compromising truth, surrendering my 
rights, and " shrinking " from your " challenge," but publicly to prove that 
3uch a claim is groundless ; — groundless, at once, on all general presumption, 
and on all special evidence. 

In performing this disagreeable duty, — disagreeable it is in every way, 
—I am well aware of the careless incompetence of the many for such discus- 
sions ; and therefore to insure that dXX the materials for a just decision should be 
laid before the ^oxim competent few, I proposed, that the whole relevant cor- 
respondence, with pur several statements, interchanged and revised, should be 
jointly published. This proposal, I regret, you " altogether declined." I 
trust, however, that in any attempt you may make at vindication, you will 
not be content with gratuitous assertion, but give, at least, the series of letters, 
on which alone your averments can pretend to any weight. — I now proceed 
to the refutation of your claim ; and on grounds, which may be misrepresented 
or ignored, but cannot, I think, be stated and repelled. 

But what is the claim, which you maintain, and which I dispute ? — It re- 
gards the principle of Syllogistic, afforded by the quantification — ^the expressed 
quantity — of the predicate ; (that of the subject, as old, and common-place, 
and, to our point, irrelevant, should be omitted.) Now, it is not disputed^ 
that the doctrine, founded on this principle, has, for many years, been pub- 
licly taught, by me, in the University of Edinburgh. You, therefore, limiting 
your claim to aper^onaZ oriainality, maintain : — thatf after having finished a 
paper f (dated 3 Oct. ult.) for the Cambridge Philosophical Society, " On the 
Structure of the Syllogism," in conformity with the old exclusive theory of quanr 
Uiy ; yov^ ^lought and wrote out a second view of Syllogism^ founded on the new 
ond wm-excl'usive principle of a quantified predicate, and this before receiving 
my answer (dated 7 Oct.) to your first letter to me (dated 30 December, erro- 
neously for September) which letter was thus written previously to your 
alleged discovery [37, 1, 2.] •—On the contrary, I maintain : — that this (zsser' 
Hon is gratuitous, — opposed to all presumption, — probability, — and proof ; that 
your second view is borrowed from m^, and was not apprehended by you, pre^ 
viovdy to last November, nor untU after the document containing it had, at least, 
beenjor nearly a fortnight in your hands* [YI. 14, and letters passim,"] 

These are the counter statements : on what grounds can they be established 
W disproved ? On two : on general presumption; and on special inference. 

L General presumption, — Necessity, besides reason, has established, in the 
scientific world, the rule, — That when a discovery has once been publicly made 
hmwUp aU pretence of re-discoveryCsofcept under peculiar circumstances) is 
ignored or scouted at ridiculous. Were this not recognised as *^ the standing 

* fhB Kumeralis wiihhi 9qiiare brackets refer to the Correspondeaod j the Kommn 
16" the fM¥ei«l 4ee«iiira(to ; titA ilrot^ to in^orUat passages. . 



order," against presumption and delusion ; for a single Dennis, shouting, upon 
one occasion, — " By Jove ! — my thunder ; " at each step in progress, we should 
have a host of claimants, clamouring, and some sincerely, — " By Mercury ! 
my own invention ; '' and all in choral malediction, with the old grammarian, of 
•* these," (as Swift expresses it,)—" these damned forestallers," — " Pereant, 
qui ante nos, nostra dixerunt ! *' — If such appropriation, indeed, were not put 
down, we should have, in another sense than Solomon's, " nothing new under 
the sun." The sun, in fact, would shine upon " nothing new," — upon nothing 
fresh, — upon nothing which did not, on being drawn into the light, prove fly- 
blovrn, contaminated, and putrescent. — Now my peculiar views in Logic had, 
for many years, been academically published ; they might thus, immediately 
or mediately, have been known to thousands ; and of these there were, surely, 
many from whom a London logician could easily obtain his information. I 
was thus, I thought, secure. Nor am I aware, that a single circumstance can 
be alleged, in reference to you, why the rule should be restricted in its appli- 
cation. On the contrary, you, of all men, after your third communication, 
were the last whose interference I should have anticipated; and am nowi 
under the second head, to show, that, independently of any general presump- 
tion, there is even a redundancy of special evidence to make your individual 
claim absurd. 

II. Special inference, — Under this head, I may canvass your claim, on two 
suppositions. I may either, take it on your own statement, and show, — that, 
since you here represent yourself, as acting so dishonourable, so foolish, and so 
unnatural a part, your unsupported assertion of a claim, in itself the most im- 
probable, is, on your own authonty, good for nothing ; or, if entitled to hold you 
for a man of common honour, common sense, and common feeling, that I VMiy, 
and in your own favour, redargue your claim and statements, as the result of a 
mistake, 

I confess, that, having no knowledge of your character, the former supposition 
was, as was natural, the first suggested. For when I found you (inter alia) 
asserting, that you had previously held, what you had ^Q^t previously concealed; 
— appropriating, the one day, what you declared incomprehensible, the other ; 
— and citing as your witness, me the only party aggrieved, and you the only 
party aggrieving : — I confess, that, for a time, I regarded your pretension, 
as an attempt at plagiarism, cool as it was contemptible. 

From this view, feeling, information, reflection turned me ; and I now. Sir, 
tender you my sincere apology, for admitting, though founded on your own 
statements, an opinion so derogatory of one, otherwise so well entitled to 
respect. 

In itself, this view was, to me, painful and revolting. — The character, too, 
which you bear among your friends, I found to be wholly incompatible with 
a supposition so odious. You are represented as an active and able man, 
profound in Mathematics, curious in Logic, wholly incapable of intentional 
deceit, but not incapable of chronological mistakes. Your habitual con- 
fusion of times is, indeed, remarkable, even from our correspondence. Your 
dates are there, not unfrequently of the wrong month, and not always, even 
of the right year. With much acuteness, your works show you deficient in 
architectonic power, the concomitant of lucid thinking ; and, that you are 
not guiltless of intellectual rashness is sufiiciently manifest, from your pre- 
tention to advance Logic, without having even mastered its principles. — ^I 
have, however, here to reproach myself, more especially with two omissions. 
*-In the first place> though a i^fesaor of Logic, and often sedulously 



cautioning my pupils against the sophistry of the affections, I yet, for a 
time, neglected to interpret your statements, under the possible, the probable 
influence of self-love; that "universal passion," the root in fact of every 
other, whose agency on our opinions has always been paramount and pro- 
verbial. The hemistich, — " credunt quod credere cordi est ;" its converse, — 
" tarde, quce credita Icedunt, Credimus ?" and the verse — " Credimus ? an 
qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fin^nt ;"'^these are but three partial phases of an 
adage, which has been said and sung in all languages and under an endless 
multitude of forms. I was wrong, therefore, in not, at once, extending to you 
the benefit of this endemic self- illusion (see p. 2), — wrong in presuming you 
to be a deceiver, and not rather a deceived ; more especially, when even your 
intellectual rashness showed that the principle of self-love wrought so strong 
within you. On this ground all is easily explained: — ^You wished to be an 
inventor ; you dreamt your wish ; you believed your dream. ** Quicquid 
optant," says Lampbidius, " verum esse asseverant." — In the second place, 
though I had myself written, and collected the consentient testimony of 
others, on the evil effects of a too exclusive study of mathematics, as 
enervating the intellect ;* still I did not, at first, accord to you the 
indulgence, to which mathematicians are, in equity, entitled, when, leaving 
the level railroad of their own, they venture to commit themselves to 
the pathless plains, to the hills and valleys, the rocks and quagmires, 
of the other sciences. I was wrong in not considering, that a blind cre- 
dulity (or a blind scepticism) is, out of demonstration, the sin which most 
easily besets a mathematician. " I have never met," says Mr Dugald 
Stewart, who had* himself been a Professor of Mathematics, " with a mere 
mathematician, who was not credulous to a fault;" and Warburton,— ^ 
" The oldest mathematician in England is the worst reasoner in it." So all 
competent anthropologists. I do not, indeed, consider you as a mere mathe- 
matician ; but it would be unfair to omit your principal pursuit among the 
causes which may account for your illusion. 

Having now, therefore, renounced your own supposition, and apologised 
for having held it ; I proceed to refute your claim, upon the other. Tids 
I prefer, as being, at once, more charitable, and not less effective. More 
fufly stated it is as follows : f 

In the answer (7th Oct.), to your first application, you were expressly 
informed, that my doctrine " afforded, what I thought, a full extension, and, 
thereby, a complete simplification of the syllogistic theory [3] ;" subsequently, 
(2d Nov.) that the Eequirements then sent "showed the nature of that 
doctrine in one of its halves [11] ;" which doctrine was "simply that of Aris- 
totle, fully developed [12]." Further, you could not be ignorant, of what 
even the tyro in Logic is aware, — that the existence in thought, of a quantity 
to be annexed to the predicate, in its technical enouncement, is a condemned 
paradoX) a logical neologism. The second proposition of the Eequirements, 
which av(5ws such heresy, could not therefore but strike you; nor. could the 
inculcation of this new principle, and at their very outset, fail of revealing it 
to you, as the basis of my new doctrine. But, even to one wholly ignorant 

* Edin. Rev. No. CXXVI. An article, extracted and translated into German, Frenx;h, 
and Italian; and still unanswered, for Professor Chevalier's pamphlet leaves it quite 
untouched. 

•j* The reader is requested, before passing to the sequel of this Letter, to peruse the 
appended Correspondence; — this Correspondence containing the speciskl evidence, on 
which Mr De M^rg;aa's claim of having re-d^covered the principle in question, is, by 
himself, disproved. ' 
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of Logic, this proposition would clearly indicate the fact,«— that the sup- 
plying the ellipsis, prevalent in common language, of the quantity of the 
predate (Uiough what that is he certainly might not know,) made part and 
parcel of my logical theory. The words are of the plainest : — " State-— The 
reasons, why common language makes an dUpHs of the expressed quantity^ 
frequently of the iubject, and more frequently of the predicate, though both ' 
have always their quantities in thoughts" Limiting ourselves to this one 
proposition of tiie Requirements : — ^Li saying that you ^' did not comprehend 
these at ail [34]," you could not mean, that, as a logician, you aid not 
understand from this article, and apart even from my letters, that the half 
syftem in question, was founded on the technical quantification of the predi^« 
cate ; far less, that as an ordinary individual, you could remain ignorant of 
such quantification, as a fact, being involved in the doctrine of which thd 
Requirements were exponent. I must, therefore, interpret your language to 
mean — that, at first, and speaking very loosely, you did not comprehend the 
Requirements at all. But it may, indeed it must, in lenience, be supposed, 
that a subsequent study of the document obtained for you some illumination; 
that the principle of a quantified predicate gradually dawned on your under- 
standing ; that your cogitations were committed to writing ; that you rapidly 
forgot the date and the external source of your new light ; so that when the 
Prospectus arrived some two months thereafter, you conscientiously imagined^ 
("finxisti, simulque credidisti,") that, in reading my words, you were reading 
your own doctrine. On this hypothesis, your good faith is preserved ; and 
besides the illusion, we have little more than to suppose, — what is no marvel, 
A--an error of recollection, in regard to the time and circumstances under 
which the new theory was first revealed to you. This is the more charitable 
bpinion, to which, as I said, I am now inclined^ But I can adopt it only in 
showing, for you, though against yourself, that the statement you have publtdy 
hazarded, in regard to the date of your second view of syllogism, and to your 
personal originality therein, is wholly untenable. (Jntenable :— because, it 
would imply, in the face of yowr character as a man, that you have acted con- 
lii^^;^. to aXlfavr and candid and honourable principle; — ^ii. t^ the dictates 
tcfwe most ordinary prudence; — iii. to the strongest tendencies of cur common 
nature ; — and — ^iv. in opposition to your character as an author, ^at you main*' 
tain an assertion belied hy the whole doctrine of probahiUties. 

Under these four heads I now, therefore, proceed to discuss your daim. 
i» You/r claim and relatiw statements are erroneous, beccmse ineompatillB 
y>ith your character, as an honourable man.'-^For these woidd implicate ycu-^ 
1*, in a suppression of the truth; — 2®, in a suggestion of the fdse; 3% in an 
assertion ofthefidsvk 

1*, Suppresno ^erL — An honourable man would not seek, would not receive^ 
confidential information, without, on his part, candidly declaring to his in- 
formant whatever might affect the grant of information at all, or the quantity 
Hbd quality of its contents ; the informant is, therefore, entided to believe, 
tiiat whatever it is incumbent on the receiver to state, but is not stated^ does 
toot exist.— Now you gladly obtxiir^ infonnation firom me-^I wanted none 
from you. Even from my first answer,, you were informed of my possession 
of a new doctrine of syllogism; and without suspecting any want of common 
candour upon your part, I then ftrankly offered to your curiosity the satislac^ 
tion it was in my power to give»-^But wliat, on your own shewing, was the 
proceeding towards me ? Your doctrine, as contained in the First Notions, was 
publi^ed and patent; any mere expansion of that required, therefore, no dia 



closure. B«t If your fttatoments be (xmi&ct, (which they snpdfy ctamtii h^,) 
you " thankfully accepted " the offer of information^ in regard to my peev^iii)' 
doctrine [9, 17], whilst yoarseif adopting « new opinion ; a change touching 
which you not only gave me no hint, but ieft, nay )ed me io believe^ tlm 
you still held by that doctrine, in relation to which, ye«i had origiMil;^ 
i^lied to me^^-Was that iSur or honourable f {7, 8, % 10, 17^] 
' Bift the tmeandid oonoealmont of the true does niot alone, «r pHnoipaHy; 
prove your statement to be morally impossible; ^ere Is further wad higher 
ervidenoe of this in the 

!2^, SvtggefHo fdd.-'-^tffy at the time, when, as you now stat^, you had fM 
systems, you are found writhig to me, as if you had but one [7, 8, 9]. — ^Nay^ 
what is even more remarkable, — on the receipt of the Bequirement^, yoil 
specify, and exclusively, two subaltern and undeveloped articles [ V. prs. 4, 7] 
as those, on which you might have to claim a secondary originality ; virtually, 
therefore, acknowledging, that you had no claim to the principal and devel«- 
Oped proposition [V. pr. 2], on which my system is established. 
' But there is still a stronger con^tation of your statements^ than even the 
(raggestion of the untrue ; for its accuracy would infer against you no lesa 
than the 

3*> Amertio faUi,^—Axi^ this in two ways. 

«, You assert of the Requirements [V.] that you " did not comprehend 
them at all" [34]. Now, the truth of this assertion is repugnant to that of 
the stat^nmit that you had excogitated the doctrine of a ** definite [expressed] 
quantity of the predicate," (we need say nothing of the subject,) not only 
before the receipt of the Requirements, but before the receipt of any commu'- 
bication from me [37]. But, if your new doctrine were of so early a date, 
you must have read it in the propositions of the Requirements, as you read it 
in those of the Prospectus; and you never could have averred of the former, 
— " I did not comprehend them at all '* [34]. 

6, Again^ among the propositions in the Prospectus [Vlll.] which are com- 
prehended and " subscribed to,'* as your own, there are many which as equally 
undeveloped, are not more comprehensible than those of the Requirements, 
declared, one and all, to be " not comprehended." The Contradiction is 
here insoluble, if we suppose yoiur new view to have orig^nabed before thh 
receipt of the JRequitements, as before the receipt of the Prospectus ; and your 
veracity can only b6 saved, on the supposition of a mistaken recollection, in 
regard to the date of its origin. Oh this supposition, the Requirements wei^e 
at first, and even naturally, not comprehended, under the old doctrine. Thia 
was recollected; while, perhaps not less naturally, their infiuence was lightly 
fbrgotteh, in originiiting the new, 

ii. Tour claim and gt(xtements are erroneous^ heeanue incompatMe with your 
e^racter^as a inan tf (more than) common sense. 

Had you excogitatea, as you state, a new theory of syllogism, your gtUtA 
kim must have been, to establish your rights as a discoverelr. Bnt the coh*- 
cealment practhed.toWtirds all the world, and especially towards the individind 
from wham ypit sought information in regard to his peculiar views of syllo^ 
gism, precluded you, aAd by your own act, from ever establishing a claiinv 
even to personal originality, — in the event of your inforinanfi doctrine propin^ 
the same as y&urs. For, if in these circumstata<Jes any One proclaimedj-^* I 
also am a discoverer," he would reap only derision for his pains. Ko person, 
thtt^ore, even of ordinary intelligence would pursue this course; and yo« 
being a man of fiir more Uian ordinary int^genoe, miuUo nmus could it be 
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pursued by you. The statements, therefore, which involve you in this predi- 
cament, must.be founded on a circumstantial mistake. 

There is only one hypothesis, on which your statements can, even partially^ 
be reconciled to your common sense ; but as this would wholly compromise 
your common honesty, it must, also, be peremptorily rejected, as morally im- 
possible. It is : — That receiving the glimpse of a new doctrine of syllogism,' 
you, at the same time, were made aware, that the said doctrine was mine. 
On the standard, therefore, of a grovelling prudence, (grovelling, I say, for 
absolutely speaking, " Honesty is the best policy,") concealment might be 
thought expedient : — 1**, to obtain ulterior information ; — and 2% to avoid a 
premature identification, with its disagreeable consequences,— I ought, how • 
ever, to apologise for even alluding to this possibility. 

iii. Tour claim and relative statements are erroneous, because incompatible 
with yowr character y as a man, not destitute of the common fedmgs of human 
nature, — This is shown in two ways. 

1**, Your logical discovery, you say, was wrought and written out, after the 
third, and before the ninth of last October [tS7] ; of its importance, (and the 
quantification of the predicate is the most important step in Logic, since the 
days of Aristotle,) you avow yourself aware [25] ; and you hide it from the 
whole world until, some three months thereafter, on receiving, and that for the 
8€Cond time, a summary of my doctrine, you, for the first time, confess to me 
your possession of a logical discovery, and the coincidence of that discovery 
with mine [29]. — Now is this natural? Is such concealment what one actu- 
ated by normal impulses would practise ? Let us interrogate the best observers 
x)f mankind. 

" It has been well,'* (says Plato, and he has several passages to the point,) 
— -'* it has been well, I think, observed by Homer, 

' Through mutual intercourse and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new wisdom on the wise bestow, 
[Whilsty the lone thinker's thoughts come slight and slow.]' 

For in company we, all of us, are more alert, in deed and word and thought. 
And if a man excogitate aught by himself, — forthwith, he goes about, to find 
some one, to whom he may reveal it, and from whom he may obtain encov/rage' 
ment, aye and until his discovery be completed," — The same doctrine is 
maintained by Aristotle, and illustrated by the same quotation ; (to which, 
indeed, is to be referred the adage, — " Unus homo, nullus homo.") — " We 
rejoice," says Themistius, " in hunting truth in company, as in hunting 
game." — ** Lucilius — " scire est nescire, nisi id me Scire alius scierit ;*' — 
paraphrased in the compactor though far inferior verse of Persius, — " Scire 
tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter." — Cicero's Cato testifies to the 
same truth : — " Non facile est in venire, qui quod sdat ipse, non tradat alteri/' 
And Seneca : — *' Si cum hac exccptione detur sapientia, ut illam inclusam 
teneam nee enunciem, rejiciam. Nullius boni, sine socio, jucunda possessio 
est." — But it would be idle to multiply confirmations of so confessed a prin- 
ciple. We must, therefore, in as much as you are not yourself a psycho- 
logical monstrosity, abandon your hypothesis of a three months' concealment, 
<5f what other naen would, from the first, have been burning to reveal. 
; 2®, Again, on the testimony of your Letters,* — up to the moment of ror 

• * The Addition [38] seems contradictory of the Letters. For whilst the Letters 
explicitly deny all 'comprehension of the ReauiremeotB [34], the Addition appears to 
fulmit theie as ^'J^fprmadon io general terms. 
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ceiving the Pjpspectus, you were wholly unaware that your discovery had 
been anticipated — anticipated by me — ^by me your correspondent — and by 
your correspondent, of all mankind. In these circumstances, disappointment 
would have been natural, and astonishment not to be repressed. — 

'' Can such things be, 



And overcome us, like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder I" 

But your Letters indicate nothing of the kind. What occurs, is only what they 
seem to expect. We must, therefore, from your Addition [38], correct or 
supplement your Letters [34] : — hold that the Requirements, after the firsts 
were found not wholly incomprehensible, and that the Prospectus, when it came, 
in fact, was seen only to state more in detail, " the information" which the 
Requirements had previously taught more "in general terms** — On this suppo- 
sition the present anomaly is smoothed down ; — ^but at the expense of your 
claim and statements. 

iv. Your claim and statements are erroneous, beccmse incompatible with your 
character as an author, these being, by the science of probabilities, shown to be 
absurd. 

You are an author — an authority, on the calculation of chances. I have 
no objection, either to the doctrine or to the doctor, and should willingly 
leave you to rate, if you can reach it, the improbability of a claimant being 
personally original, under the following circumstances : 

P, The matter of discovery — the point in question, has for thousands of 
years, and by millions of relative proficients, been scouted or overlooked.* 
The chances, against any one proficient realising the discovery, thus amounts 
to millions. 2°, But the odds will be doubled, if we suppose this done by 
two proficients, independently of each other; and multiplied, in a rapidly 
rising, though indefinite, ratio, against the second, should he be, — 3° a con- 
temporary ; — 4c*, a fellow-countryman : 5**, and still more, in general, a scien- 
tific correspondent or acquaintance of the first. 

This fivefold improbability the case involves. But, although, already, 
transcending all definite imjagination, this is but a petty fraction of the mass 
of unlikelihoods which it finally accumulates. — Denoting the admitted dis- 
coverer byZ, and the claiming re-discoverer by A : 

6**, A, then, is, further, no proficient — no thorough student, — ^iii the 
science [32], the most learned and inventive masters of which he virtually 
declares himself to have surpassed. 

7**, The point in question had not only been discovered, but at the time 
of its asserted re-discovery, having for many years been academically pub- 
lished, might thus, at first or second hand, then be known to thousands ; 
8°, and whilst A is curious in such novelties, he has, within his sphere, 

* I would not, however, be understood to say, there are none who ever held, that the 
predicate had always a quantity in thought, and that such quantity ought to be techni- 
caUy expressed. Alas for the j^rinciple if this were true ! Since excogitating the new 
view I have been curious in takmg note of any previous indication of the doctrme; and 
shall state the results in the second part of my proposed Essay towards a New Analytiof.' 
I may, howev.er, now mention, that the opinion b found, as a paradox, even in ancient 
times. This is shown by the elaborate but futile refutations, in more than one of the 
ancient logicitos; and, whilst the true doctriue has been overlooked, these, without 
criticism, have been bfindly transmitted, through Aristotle's authority, from logician to 
logician, down to the present hour. To the present hour, these refutations stand unre- 
(fited,— the ooxisequences of the principle undevelopec^-ii^the principle itself in darkness* 
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those who could kt^rd him ample information. Z is not onl^ A's contiem* 
poraiy and countryman, and correspondent ; but became his correspondent 
recentij, yet prior to the alleged re-discovery j — .^J, on matters special to the 
science in question, and on these alone,' — 10®, in consequence, too, of tan 
application from A, requesting inlbrmation in regard to their history [1.] 

11% Z confidentially communicates to A, in its princi][4e and chief results, 
one portion of his new doctrine ;-^12**, in compliance with A*s wishes [9, 1 7] ; 
—13% briefly, but m distinct proposttioDs and terms of the dearest. (Yw) 

14% But although A accepted, and solicited, a eonfideiitial comflsunicatHMi 
of Z's new doctrine ; as he now openly presses to have possessed {23^dl» 
37], so he now virtually confesses to have disangencKmsiy concealed, a riel»» 
live doctrine of his own. 

15% Again; A afterwards avers, that he was unable, «Tien to surroisa 
the purport of the said communication, protesting, in fiuct, that its contenta 
were what he '^did not comprehend at aU [34]. 16**, At the time, however, 
he made no complaint, virtually treating the ootnmunioatioii as compre- 
hensible [14] ; whilst, ultimately, he even speaks of it as "^ information con' 
veyed in general terms" [38.] 17% But if correct in his assertion, that he 
had previously thought and written out the doctrine of that communication 
[37, &c.,], A could not but have comprehended it, tjertainly in principle^ 
probably in detail. — 18**, Nay, when it is not to receive the information of 
Z's discovery, but to appropriate that discovery as his own, A can, without 
assistance, boUi comprehend (or profess to comprehend) and ** subscribe to," 
among others, the least developed of those propositions, which he otherwise 
protests that he '' did not comprehend at all" [23, 31, and Y. compared with 
Yin.] 19*, In his eagerness, indeed, to appropriate Z's new doctrines, A 
runs himself into contradiction with the very title of his system j^YlII. pr« 1^ 
24.] 

Nay more : — 20®, Whilst, after a ten days' possession of the aforesaid 
communication. A, in writing to Z, hints at no revolution in his views, but on 
the contrary, apparently speaks of it as if his mind were still unchanged 
[14] ; — 21% he yet, soon thereafter, in disparagement of the one doctrine^*--^ 
which had previously occupied him,-^which he complacently denominated 
*^ his system," — in reference to which he had applied, and hitherto alono 
spoken to Z, — -which he had sent in abstract, to a learned Society, — and was 
in the declared course of giving to the world, entire ;— this, his one cherished 
system, he suddenly, after Z's ^^ not comprehended'* information, supersedes, 
by starting a second {23—38.] — ^22**, This second system, **from a perfectly 
different point of view" [35] is in principle, and bating all imperfections of detail, 
manifestly that of the ^' not comprehended" communioation [Y. YIII. IX» 
X* XII.] ; 23'', excluadvely, too, of the one portion of Z's doctrine, therein 
alone contained ; — 24*, and descriptively entitled, even by analogous terms 

524.] — 25% Thus, while A is professedly unable to "comprehend at all" a 
octrine in the words of its author [34], he yet holds himself out, as able to 
be, nay as actually being, an author of that very doctrine itself £23 — 38.] 

26% By a mighty marvel, — after a studious concealment of the re-4isoaveryy 
fbr some three months, its date is found to fall within the very week,— the 
one short interval of six days, during which alone A could, with any show of 
verisimilitude, lay dsum to independence [37.] This he could, not before 
the third of a certain month, for, in that case, A^s own paper to the learned 
Society would disprove the pretension ; not after the ninth of the same month, 
for on that day (if he knew it not before) he would learn, for certain, tho 
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ftct of 2's poswsnon of a new docrtiine of SyDogiftn), the faet of its acft* 
demical publication, and the consequent fact of the peraom f^om whom the 
requisite information pould be easily obtained {2]« 

27% By 9k second marvel^ in this snemorable week, A of himself makes Z'a 
discovery not only while i^nwant of Z's priority, but after ^BrUing to Z, yei 
hefore r$c€^ isi Zs answer [37.] ;*^28®9 By a third uarvel, soHie three montlm 
after, Z, the not comprehended ccnnmunicattor of his own novelty, was, of all 
mankind, *^ the first pdfvon to whom his having such a method was mentiobedf* 
by A [29] ; — 29*", but, not without im indirect attempt at defence, as an ori- 
ginal excogitation by A himself [23, 26, 30, SSJ] 

Such, and ao moro than wonderAil, ate the correlalions of this unesLftmpled 
pair, vrhoae train of mutual coincidence — whose " Pre-established Harmony"— 
would be too startling even for romance ^-^^-^^m the supposition always, that the 
one did not borrow from the other ; for on this alternative, all relapses into 
eommon-place* But the rising marvel in the hypothesis does not yet cease ; 
the supernatural must intervene. 30*, For on the one hand, it w«us by supeiv 
human illumina^on, and no human knowledge, that A was lighted to the t&* 
discovery of what had so long lain hid ; — 31**, and, on the other, it is only 
on a miraculotts occditaUon that we can explain his ^* not coinprehendkig at all * 
ibe disclosure, whidi, to all common eyes, lay plain and patent in his hand» 

But A is not only inpemaitural^ he is also unnatmral. 32% For he mani* 
fests none of the natural, none of the irrepressible feelings of a consciously, 
indepehdent thinks, — no astonishment, no disappointment, and the like,---^ 
^n Z's priority coming so unexpectedly to lights— 33**, On the contrary, he 
acquiesces in it, as a matter of which he had been all along aware [IX* X.] ; 
and now laying claim, of course, to only secondary originality, he manifestly 
betrays his augury of a disallowance even of that [30] ; nay, humiliates him- 
self so far, as- to volunteer some documentary evidence, and that, too, wholly 
irrelevant, in support of his allegations [30] ; whilst hoping, as it would seem, 
to disarm Z as an accuser, though previously only anxious " to satisfy him" 
[30], he actually bespeaks, nay assumes, Z's testimony, against some other 
and these imaginary parties, who possibly, he professes to fear, may here- 
after dispute his (A's) asserted rights. [33.] 

34*, And yet A, the individual who thus betimes so cautiously prepares 
his documents, and marshals his witnesses, against visionary, nay impossible, 
opponents, rushes headlong and without defence, upon a charge of plagiarism, 
by concealing, from Z, what, in the circumstances, he was bound to have dis- 
closed, and what every original and candid thinker would, from the first, have 
been anxious to promulgate. Nay, in explanation^ or extenuation, of his self- 
condemning silence, and, as if his originality were not, and were not alone, in 
question ; — 35°, A actually declares, in one place, that he was desirous to have 
Z, (from whom he could appropriate anything,)detail his doctrine, before that 
he, (from whom Z could appropriate nothing,) should divulge his own [36] ; 
— 36 , and in another, though with ingenuity to invent, and sense to appre- 
ciate, the discovery, profe>ses himself " willing to avow the importance he had 
attached to it in his own mind,** ordt^ on becoming aware, that Z had pre- 
viously done the same [25]. — 37°, Had there, however, been on A no moral 
obligation for a candid disclosure to Z ; still a three months* concealment of 
his discovery, from all the world, would be most unnatural and most unlikely. 
[29, 37, and p. 8.] 

38% And why does A not perform a certain tentative incumbent on him ?-~ 
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Because, professing to be able to do it by two methods, he holds himself ex- 
cused from showing his ability of doing it by any [35.] 

39°, But drawing to a close : — K the tree be known by its fruits, the scien-. 
tific system is here transplanted, not of native growth. In A*s hands it is 
"Virholly barren. K A understood, as he professed, the result of Z's exposition, it 
is strange that he has turned to no better account the principle of which he 
maintains himself a re-discoverer. But, says Plato, *' Art is easy. Use is diffi- 
cult ;" and application t^ difficult, to all but an inventor. 

40% In fine : — To all this, there is opposed only A*s assertion [29]. But A's 
assertion, though honestly expressing his belief, as against evidence and on 
his own behalf, is of no avail ; for the shrewdest observers of mankind concur in 
noticing that men, — intelligent men, — ^honourable men, believe, in general, 
according to their wishes. In the words of a sainted Father of the Church : — 
*' QucB volunt sapimit, et noluntsapere quce vera sunt" (See also p. 2.) 

Under this mountain of unlikelihoods, what infinitesimal, I now ask, will it 
require to measure the probability of A being an independent speculator, — 
if this be not, at once, derided, as a contingency too ridiculous — too palpably 
null, for computation ? 

But I have done ; performed, I presume to hope, not ineffectually, the task 
which your illusion and my own facility combined to impose on me. If I 
satisfy others of the futility of your claim, I shall be content ; to convince 
yourself, — ^I say it without disrespect,— I never had an expectation. For to 
quote the full testimony of St Chbtsostom. — *'• What a man wishes, that he 
believes ; what he believes, that he takes for granted : those who contradict 
hinif they are babblers" 

I remain. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. Hamilton. 



W^#«M 



Id 



[The following Correspondence is given ftill and miftltered. The words In Italic are rach at stood nnderUned 
in the ori^^al ; and any Insertion is marked by an inclosore within square brackets.] 



CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAJf AOT) SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 



From PBorEssoB Db Morgan. 

Sir, — [1.] With proper apology for mtmding a stranger's inquiries upon you, I beg leave to ask 
a question, which, I judge from your writings, no one in this country is so likely to answer. 

Having been recently engaged in an examination of the Aristotelian syllogism, which has led to 
results which I intend to publish, [n.b.] and which certainly are not to be foimd mentioned in,, it 
may be, a couple of dozen of works on formal logic which I have examined, from the invention of 
printing till now ; — I am impeded by the absence of all hbtory of the syUogism^ its form and fabric, 
from the works which have fallen in my way on the history of philosophy. Can you inform me 
whether there exists such a history to any greater amount, for example, than is prefixed to the older 
editions of Aldricb, which amounts to very little ? 

If you can indicate any line of books in which what I want may be found, or any one book which 
deals in authorities, you will confer a great obligation upon me, — I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. DE MORGAN.* 

Univebsitt College, London, December [September] 30, 1846. 

II. 

From Sib William Hamilton. 

Abbbdour, Fifeshire, 7/A Oct, 184$. 

[2.] Sir, — I have to apologise for the delay in answering your letter of the 80th September, 
which, in consequence of being absent from Edinburgh, did not reach me till yesterday. In reference 
to your inquiry about the history of the Aristotelic theory of the syllo^sm, though I am aware, t 
believe, of all that has been written on the subject, I may safely say that there is no history which 
gives any information of the smallest interest in regard to its progress ; there having b^n, in fact, 
no progress made in the geti&rU development of the syllogism since the time of Aristotle, and in 
regard to the few partial improvements, the professed historians seem altogether ignorant. I shall 
not, therefore, refer you to the many nominid histories where you will find nothing of importance 
recorded ; but it will give me much pleasure to communicate to you what I have discovered touching 
the authors of any particular doctrines you may specify. 

[3.] I have for many years taught in my class what I think affords a full extension, and thereby 
m complete simplification of the syllogistic theory ; [n.b.] and through the notes and essays of my 
students this development of the doctrine has obtained considerable publicity, [n.b.] though I have 
not yet given it to the world through the press. [4.] Should yon feel any curiosity on thia 

* After this letter was despatched (after indeed the paper on SyQoglnii for the Cambridge PhOosophlcal SodeQr 
was finished), but before the receipt of my answer— that is, between the 3d and 9th Oct. 1840— did Frofesssor 
De Mor^ excogitate and write ont his second theory of SyUogisni, according to bis statement made (S7di 
Feb. 1847), in his addition to the afoieaaid pi4>er [87.] 
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matter ; or shoald yon wish fbr a list of th« professed histories of logic, I will do what I can to 
satisfy you oa my return home, about a fortnight hence, when I shall have my boolcs at command. 
It would save trouble, if you would state the historians you have already consulted. Do you read 
German ? [5 ] I have your little work on logic, published some years ago, which I read with much 
interest. — I remain, &c. 



IIL 

Frqm FltorassoB Ds MoB«Air. 

Dear Sib, — [6] I am much indebted to you for your letter of the 7th. I was not aware till 
after I had sent it of your state of health ; and I am fUlly sensible of the additional obligation which 
your attention to my request under such circumstances imposes. 

I was afraid, from aU I eo«ld learn, th^ thQ M^tory of the ^llpgism Wf^s unatWiiiRUe. But the 
assertion of such a negative was not for me, nor for any one tilat I know of, who has written on tlie 
history of philosophy in Britain, except yourself. There is one friend of mine whose depth in the 

history of such subjects is very unusual, but who will not write ; — I mean Dr , of the 

— College at . His opinion;;:^ the inaccessibility of the information I asked for, coincides 

with yours. 

[7.] Hoping that what I shall hear of the state of your health will warrant my acceptance of 
your kind offer, I shall consider how far I can introduce the history of this subject into a work which 
I am projecting, — a wider developement of formal logic than is contained in the slight tract* which 
I am much gratified to find has attracted your notice. 

[8.] But in the meantime, I hove sent to the Cambridge Philosophical Society a paper on the syl« 
ogism,t followed by one on tiie probabilities of combined argument and authority. 

[9.] My sy8t«m,t as regards the syllogism, has Kttle in common with the eld one.§ [10.] As 
you state that you also have given in lectures your own riews of the structure of Um syllogism, and 
as I am therefore bound to save your rights, if it should happen we have anything in common, I 
shall thankMly accept your ofifer of communicating to me the beads ei your system, so far as it 
differs from that reented. Perhaps you have a pupil whom you could trust to communicate 
60 much. And I should also ask perniissioii, alter restitution, of ooqrse, of all in which you hare 
preceded me^ to complete my paper, by giving my own acoomit of the remainder of what is peculiar 
to you. — ^I remain. Dear 1^, your mueh obliged servant^ 

A. DE MORGAN. 
U9IV9BSXTT CoLi^aiB, Loin>ON, OctobcF 12, 1846. 



IV. 

From Sm Williax Hamilton. 

EDmBUBOR, 2nd Nov. 1846. 

Dear Sir, — [11.] I have been longer than I anticipated in answering your last lettee. I now 
■end yon a copy of the Beqnisites for ^e prise essay, which I gave out to my students at the dose 
of last session. It will show you the nature of my doctrine of syllogism in one of its halves. The 
other, which is not there tottched on, regards the two wholes or quantities in whidi a syllogism is 
cast. I had intended sending you a copy of a more aiticolate statement, which I meant, at an^ 
rate, to have drawn up ; but I have not, as yet, been able to write this. X wili send it when it is 
dme, [12.] From what you state of your Qrstem hairing *' Ufctle in commoa with the 9ld one," 

^ There is here no hint of any irsw view. 

t llhia paper thnseontaiaslirDeMoffgsii'asnfeuiAQelrlBik 

I ** My system.** Thus, onlt okb, as yet 

I HoaQiiito«iShe(»m«det»«nyieeoDdtheei7,teagBf lowvlewofthftaallion 

This letter thus manUesU througboot, thai Mr De Mocgea had« at the time, omr A vncoui doetsiB» of 
iiyUcigisis. To sopiKNW that he had two, concealing the fiict, nay virtusUy protelog that he had but one, 
Is to soppose— **9tHxl 4km mlsw** The n99»r«Mt9 uti would in ftct be etyiiiiiatant to the miffft^ f^^ 

thn'fniuiu odiJ* 



^^ 
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9ad from the oontentt of joor " First KottonV* we duiU noi^ I fiodj at all ixiteifve { for my doetrine 
ia simplT Mmi< of Aristotle /uUif developed.* 

[13.J It will giye xpe much pleasure if I can be of any use in your investigatiovs concerning the 
history of logical doctrines. I have paid great attention to this subject, on which I found that I 
iPQuld Qbtain littltf or no informatioo. £rom the professed historians of logic ; and my collection of 
Ifi^oa^ books is probably the most complete in this country. But, as I mentioned in my former 
letter, it is only ia satodinato mattecs that abstract logic has made any progress. 

I remain, &c 



V. 

Bbquibbhbstsl 
f Propositions sent on 2d. November to Pro- 
iBBMT I>e^ Korgan^ but ** 90i. oompr§hw^kd at: 
oiT'^AtaC [34] ); being tiie Requirements, 
given out at the dose of the session 1846, by 
Sic W. Hamilton, for his summer prize.] 



ESSATOK 

THB SEW ANALYTIC OF LO0IOAI« 
FORMS. 

Withottt wishing to prescribe any definite 
order, it b required that there shemld be stated 
in the Essays : — 

1*. What lo^o postukUes as a condition or 
its applicability ? 



VIU. 

(Out of order.) 

Eafttaati from. Sm Wilijak TSUsovtxasCs 

Prospectus. 

[ PieposHiona sest to Professor De Morgan, 

on 28th December, and not not onfy comprer 

hendedf but^ as expressing his new doctrine, 

'' subscribed to"" by kirn, ( [23, 31]);. from 

Sir W. Hamilton's published Prospeetttsf of 

his] 

Essay towajkds 

A NEW ANALYTIC OF LOGICAL 

FORMS. 



2^ The reasons why common Timguage' 
makes, an eit^ms of the express&d quantii^, 
frequently of the svhfectj and more frequently 
of the predicate, though both have always 
their quantities in thought.} [n.b.] 



That we can only rationally deal with what 
we already imderstand, determines the simple 
logical postulate, — To state explicitly what is 
-{ thought impliciUy, From the consistent ap- 
pHoation of this postulate, on which Logic 
ever insists, but which Logicians have never 
^fairly obeyed, it follows : — 

That, logically, we ought to take in to ac- 
count "the quantity, always understood in 
thought, but usually, and for manifest reasons, 
elided in its expressbn, not only of the subject, 
, but also of the predicate, of a judgment. This 
being done, and the necessity of doing it, will 
be proved against Aristotle and his repeaters, 
we obtain, inter aUa, the ensuing results :-^ 

1*. ..^ The only indefinitCi ia, particidar, as 
opposed to (f<^/Mequantity.||. . ..In fact, definite 
SiXk^ind^finUe are the only quantities of which 
we ought to hear in Logic f for it is only as 
indefinite that particular, it is only as definite 
that individual and general quantities, haive 
^any (and the same) logical avail. § 

* I had« therefore, no scrapie in giving Mr De Morgan an unreserved summary of my doctrine ; which, 
partially at least, I could do without trouble or delay, by sending him a copy of the Requirements for my last 
vacation essay. I confess to a strong dislike of having my ** rights saved ;" and had Mr De Morgan not led 
me to believe that his doctrine and mdne stood wide apart, I should have thought twice before despatching my 
eommnnication. But after aU, thoaf0k isao^uratelBr dMCi^ted, Mr De Morgan's doctrine, whether as contained 
in his First Notions or in his Cambridge Paper, (exclusive of the Addition), has, except on one point, no 
analogy with an^t of mine. 

I The Ai)LProep«i|;9Aof the'Enajr tawands the New Anriytic wiU befonnd at the end of this pamphlet 

X The **indeflniiqde** <the npn-expressed extension) of the wiijeet, though given by Aristotle as constituting 
m peenHar quantity of propositions, nas been long abandoned by logicians. In requfaring, therdfbre, that the 
quantity of the swifed should be explicit^ stated as hnplicitly thought, there is requhred nothing new. It is 
ontr in poftsleJdiBg tfie oravt nwentMlnsiinn ef tksifradMi tint llie ftMindtilioil is esteUfslMd ibr a lo#ai^ doc- 
trine essentially differing from tlw common. I may observe, however, that logidaoa, in abandoning one enror 
ef Aristotle, luore themselves nm into an opposite. The want o£ a pre-designation inlang«age» may, and often 
4pep, indicate tha Indetezminatikw of tiiemind as to whether a term should be taken in the whole, or hi part 
<^lts extent. It thus denotes—som^ at luut; and this applies on the old doctrine to the subject, on t|ie new 
to the But^ect and predicate. 

I Ap^atA the IbBowbiir (evltted) eUnie, whkh It not subscribed, as probably not understood. Mx De 
H org»i pbwes a ** f" 

f a ju rt toilh rfng tMSi Mr Be MorgaB does net nettce tfaa»iay use of d^fiidts andlwIofMite tsdHnoentfrom 
that of the logicians, and of ||r De Morgan himedf. Did he really adopt my sense of these terms, and retain 
his own definition of Us feotind system, he would hare moi^particuiair (or, as I call it, ind^iU) propositions at 
all. SeeCM.] 
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8*. Oonvenion of proposittons on the com-' 
mon doctrine. 

4*. Defects of thif. 



5*. Figure and Mood of Categorical Syllo-' 
gism and ReducHon^-^Gn common doctrine. 
(General Statement.) 

6*. Defects of this. (General Statement.) 



7*. The one Supreme Canon of Categorical) 
Syllogisms. ) 



8*. The evolution from this canon of all the 
Species of Syllogism. 

9^. The evolntion from this canon of all the 
General Lowe of Categorical Syllogisms. 



10*. The error of the Special Laws for the) 
several Figores of Categorical Syllogisms. ) 

11*. HotD many Figures are there ? ^ 

12*. What are the Canons of the several > 

Figures. ) 

13*. Sow many Moods are there in all the* 
Figures ; showing in concrete examples, through 
all the Moods, the unessential variation which' 
Figure makes in a Syllogism ? 



15*. [Mis-numbered.] What relation do the 
Figures hold to Extension and Comprehension? 

16*. Why have the second and third figures 
no determinate major and minor premises, and 
two indifferent conclusions; while the Jirst 
Figure has a determinate major and minor 
premise, and a single proximate conclusion f 

17*. What rektion do the Figures hold to 
Deduction and Induction t 

15th April, 1846. 



2*. The revocation of the two Terms of a 
Proposition to their true relation ; a proposi- 
tion bdng always an equation of its sobject 
and its predicate. ^ 

8*. The consequent reduction of the (xmver* 
sion of Propositions from three species to one 
— thiU; of Simple Conversion. 



{ 8*. A manifestation that Figure is an un- 
J essential variation in syllogistic form ; and the 
j consequent absurdity of Reducing the syllo- 
(^gisms of the other figures to the first 

( 4*. The reduction of all the General Lowe 
\of Categorical Syllogisms to a Single CanonJ^ 



} { 
} 



5*. The evolution from that one canon of 
all the Species and varieties of SyUogiam. 



< 4". The reduction of all the General Lowe 
\of Categorical SyUogisms to a Sin^ Canon,* 

( 6*. The abrogation of all the Special Laws 
{of Syllogism, 



C 12*. Their (moods to wit) numerical e^jtM^i^ 
I under all the figures.f 
] 8*. A manifestation that Figure is an «n- 
I essential variation in syllogistic form ; and the 
consequent absurdity of reducing the syllo- 
l^gisms of the other figures to the first.} 



VL 



From Pbofessob Db Moboah. 



Dear Sib.—- [14] I have to thank yon for yonr note of the 2d inst, and first to say, that firom 
the abstract of the proposed thesis, I am not at all dear that I shall not have to claim oi^y 

« To his subecrlption of this propoeitkm, Mr De Mk»fan appends the inteirogatioo:— ** AritiuMtkair • I 
•nswer—No ; logical, of coarse. 

t His sabscription of this pnqxwltton, Ji/bc De Morgan qualifies by the following words, which show bdw 
little he saw of the most proadmate consequences of hU adopted theory :— ^ If I underrtand ttds cUdUIy, I may 
underline it, I think. A. De M'* 

t Besides the proporiticHis here extracted, Mr De Morgan naderiinesof the p«bspec tu a, on pagel, pangraph 
second, the words—** to complete and sUnpUfy the old ;** on page 2, paiagn^h fint, the word»-^Uie systetf 
wfakh, ■ supply j" on page 8, paragraph twelth, the weeds— **in the third ■ ■ ' simpUdty ; '* 

pa r ag r a ph (iwutssoth, tiw words—" thna^ on ■ vanished.^* 
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seooildaiy origMialttj on aevmul pdnta.* When I see '^defects of tbe c<fmtiioii doctrine of ooAyersion/' 
4nd a ** supreme omon*' of oategorical syllogism, I must Wait ibr fitBther information. [ ir.B. ]f 

•[15.] When I said I had little in common miitk Aristotie, of ooorae I did not mean that I 
eonid aToid, or eTade, or reftise to comprehend all his system.^ But I found his general prineipfos 
not general enough, and his exclusions (to me) arhitrary. 

I think I may yet he ahle to flatter myself that I have followed you in some points un- 
knowingly. 

[16.] I should be much obliged by any suggestion of yours on the following language :{{ 

I want to classify the four forms A E I more definitely. For instance, first I employ the 
following notation, which has been of singular service : — 

Every A is B A) B 

No A is B A.B 

Some As are Bs A B 

Some As are not Bs A : B 

I took these because A . B and A B are mathematical symbols, which an algebraist lansed to 
convert into B . A and B A ; and A) B and A : B are also mathematical symbols, which he is 
equally used not to convert. [ n.b. ] 

Now A) B, for instance, being consistent with B) A and also with B } A ; we have a distinction 
here, which I want to sigi^. 

SupfM>se A) B and B) A; then, of cotirse, call A id^tical with B, or an ideniieal of B. 

But if A) B and B : A; .call A & mb-idrntioal of B, and B a supeT'idmlioal of A. 

Again, let a mean everything but A, or not- A, either in the whde universe, or in a unherte made 
to be the universe of the ]^pontion by express definition. 

Let b be the same with respect to B. Then A and a I call contraries^ 

When A . B and a . b, then A and B are contraries. 

But when A . B and a b, so that A aad B exdnde each other, but do not fill up the universe 
between, I oaU A and B suh-^onirariet. I hope lo^ciaHs will sutrender thb term,, for surely I and 
Q were only called ««&-contrarie8[^ because they come under, or fall within, A and £ ; come under 

A E 
them in the old scheme, r x q or fall short of them in extent of assertion ; 

But when A B and a . b, so that A apd- B fill up the universe and overlap besides, I call them 
su/per-cofitraries of each other. 

Finally, when A B, A : B, B : A and a b, I call this for the present a oompUx patikuloar propo- 
sition, for want of a better name. 

Now, in these seven forms all asisertions are contained. 

I introduce these contraries into the analysis of the umple proposition. They ^ve eight distinct 
modes of predicating by means of A and B, nameQy] 



1. 


A)B 


2. 


A:B 


3. 


B)A 


4. 


B:A 


6. 


A.B 


6. 


A B 


7. 


a.b 


8. 


a b 



A.b = b)A 

A b = b 

B.a = a) b 

B a = a 



:a J 

lb> 

:b; 



Contradictories, 
do. 



A)b = B)a) 



do. 
a : B = b : A > Forms. 



A:b = B 

a) B = b) A \ ^^ . New 



* " Secondary originality on 81.vbbal points." Therefore not on ths fbivcipls ; as shown, indeed, orlicnlately 
by the specification which follows ofitwo subordinate propositions, (4, 7) to the exclusion of the cue ftinda- 
mentaL (2.) Be it observed, that, absolutely " A New Analttio of Logical Forms*' was proposed; and this 
supposed a new principle. 

t See in the Requirements (V), Propositions 4 and 7. It is strange that, in the drcmnstancas, ICr De 
Morgan did not here state how he remecMod the defects <^ the common doctrine of Conversion, which le -sub- 
sequently borrowed firom me ; and what was his Supreme Canon of categorical syllogisms, whica he has 
never yet shown ? Why did he wait ? If original, now only could he show his originality. I could take 
nothing of his ; and he was bound, morally, to act candidly by me, and,— in prudence, not to create agiJnst 
himself the presumption of taking anything of mine. * But, as before noticed, the ref<»ence — the exclusive refe- 
rence—to these two' subordinate and inexplicit propositions of the *^ New Analytic," as those alone in which he 
might '* claim secondary originality," proves that JJL ZHis tdor (though for ten days in possession of the 
Beqnirements) he had no theory of syllo^m, founded on the paradox of a quautified predicate, as explicitly 
stated in proposition 2. ■ 

X Could I, or any one, so have understood it ? And on my understanding; I regulated, of course, my com- 
munication. It is almost superfluous to say, that this only refers to the view sent to tiie Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society. [8,9.] 

1' The fidlowing detaOs ftuther ooncor in showing that, at this tdie, the thorough-going quantifieatiui of 
t|^ l^vedicirte was no f^lnoiple of Mr De Morgan ; nor a univcaraal' and simple conversion. 

■B- 
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[17.J I MO: awwt with modi interest anj thing y<m may send on four views. [17*] I hi:ver 
asked seyeral persons whether they hare heard of yonr mode of teadidng the syllo^sm, and find 
them all answer no, except to the fact of haying heard of some Tariations from the old mode, which 
they are cnrions to learn.* Surely a syllabos of results would he a great service to those who pursae 
this subject, if you are not inclined to do more. — I remain. Dear Sir, yours very truly, 

A. D£ MORGAN. 

7 Camden Street and Town, Oct, [November] 14, 1846. 



k' 



vn. 

From Sib Wiluam Hamilton. 

Edinburgh, 28th Dec. 1846. 

Mr Dear Sir, — [18.] I send you what I pnnnised, a more articulate statement of my syllo^ 
gistic theoiy. I shoidd have made it, however, less summary, had the i»ize essays (of which I 
sent you the requisites^ been given in; but the day of delivery is not till the Ist of January.^ — 
[19.] I have appended this statement to my edition of Beid*s Works which has just appeared, and 

should have sent it to you sooner, but waited for an answer to my application to Mr 

'• , which ought to have come some ten days earlier. That gentleman was a pupil of mine nx 

years ago, and obtained one of the highest honours of the class ; he was, therefore, fully competent 
to affi)id you infonnation, which I be^ed him to do, in regard to my logical doctrines, as they were 
taught so far back. I knew him to be a graduate of your college, and he tells me that he was for 
threia years a pupil of your own. If you are still interested in the matter, you can, therefore, 
obtain from him, as an acquaintance, what information you wish, more agreeably than from a 
stranger. When he attended me, besides the twofold wholes in which the syllogism proceeds, the 
quaatfflcation of the predicate, and the effect of that on the doctrine cS conversion, on the doctrine 6f 
syUo^tic moods, on the special syllogistic rules, &c, were topics discussed, and partly given out 
for exercises. They were, in fact, then, mere common-place. 

[20.] From your last letter it appears that you have mudi more in common with Aristotle tino, 
from the one previous, I was led to expect, [n.b.] 

[21.] I regret that yon ctid not state on the two points in the requisites of which yon speak — ^what 
your opinion actually is touching ** the defects of the common doctrine of Conversion," and " a 
Supreme Canon of categorical j^Uogisms." This statement would at once have shown that yonr 
doctrine and mine were not coincident ; for mine on these points is alway dependent on the quantifi-' 
cation of the predicate terms, and on this essential doctrine you do not surmise that we may be at 
one. [n.b.] From the printed summary now sent, you will see that I cure the defects of the 
conmion doctrine of convernon, simply by abolishing two of its species, — that by Acddent, and< 
that by Contraposition. I am curious to learn what is your Supreme Canon of categoricals. f n.b.] 

As to your question touching the classification of A, £, I, 0, I am sorry that I can afford yon 
no assistance ; in fact, I am afraid that I have not mastered it [your notation] suffidentiy to 
speak of it with competent understanding ; I could, indeed, ^ve you my own modification of these 
symbols, but as that is very simple, and rests immediately on my fundamental doctrine, I do not 
think it would be of any use. It is, however^ at your service. 

I shall have the pleasure of sending you tiie fragment, now issued, of my Supplement to Beid. 
Ton will find in the first Dissertation a speculation in regard to the introduction of the term Axiom 
into mathematics. I should be glad to know what you think of its probability. — I remain, &c 

vm. 

[The Prospectus of the " Essay towards a New Analytic of Logical Forms*' will be found appended 
to this pamphlet. Extracts from it are also given in contrast to the Bequirements, [ v. ] 

IX. 

From Fbowesbob, De Morgan. 

Dec, 31, 1846. 
Mt Dear Sir Wollum,— [28.] I received your obliging communication this morning, and am 

* It is not wonderAil that ** several persons adced" shoald know little; it Is only wonderfhl that they 
should have known so much more than lir De Morgan, so much interested in logical matters; indeed, any 
thing at all of my lectnres or otme, CcmUL a pnpilnot have been interrogated? And of the competency of 
pupUs in this respect, Mr De Morgan and myself oad both previously spoken. [10, 8.] 
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now fully safcisfidd that I have, in one* of my vievfs of syUogism, aniTed at your views in substance, 
or something so like thera,t that I could subscribe in my own sense to a great part of your 
paper. [See 81.] 

[24.] I should call my view that of annexing definite} quantity to the subject and predicate 
of propositions, and drawing out a definitely quantitative concln8ion.|| [n.b.] 

[25.] The importance yon attach to it makes me willing to avow the importance I had attached 
to it in my own mind ; § [26.] and to put all question about invention on a dear footing, I will state 
as follows : — ^ ^ 

[27.] 1. The method to which I allude is not that now before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, but one thought of since. 

[28.] 2. Yon are of course the first publisher of it, having given it in your lectures, — ^presuming 
mine and yours to be the same. 

[29.] 3. You are the first person [n.b.] to whom I have mentioned my having such a method,** 
except puzzUngtt a few friends with a challenge to reduce 

C Most Xs are As 
•< Most Xs are Bs 
{ Some As are Bs 
to an Aristotelian syllogism. This, of course, is rather an approach to an indefinite form.^ 

[30.] 4. To put myself in a position, should it ever be necessary, to satisfy yon [n.b.] |||| as to what 
I am now talking of, I state that I mean what is contained in certain papers which I shall be able 
to produce ; to wit, fourteen leaves of glazed draft paper, written on one side, numbered 1 to 14, 
headed, ** On syllogisms of d^nite quantity,** and severally beginning with the following : — 

1. In this and the ... 

2. One of the Ys 
8. Case, and which 

4. means that some 

5. Followed by inference 

6. Form of the syllogism (Table) 

7. V = b, w = c (Table) 

8. n, it is the 

9. This is truly 

10. The a fortiori alignment 

11. Might have been adduced 

12. b less than b 
18. In order however 

14. Question that can arise 
[81.] 5. This chapter and its results I might express in your words, wherevar they are under 
lineid in the prospectus §§ which I return, hoping yon will send another. [See 28.] 

[32.] To mood and figure I have attended but little ; what I get on those points will be £rom 
your hmt, or firom your book.^^ 

*■ This, the reader will remark, is the first confession that Professor De Morgan had more than one view of 
the Syllog^m, and this after he had been, for the second time, informed of the purport of my doctrine. . See 
[85,36,^7,38.] 

t How can thore be a doabt of an identity in principle ? or indeed (as appropriated from me) of an identity 
in detail? [28.] 

t See p. 15, note §, on pr. 3, 1*, of the Prospectus. 

I This last Is mspetrttaoxtM. As are the propodtiona (ma}or and minor), so most be the conclaslon of a 
Syllogism. 

5 This looks too like an attempt by Mr De Morgan to explain his prevloos onaooonntable silence, as to 
having any snch method, on the supposition that he had it. It is a difficulty for the milder hjrpotho^ 

T The following details, especially that in [ 30 ], might be viewed as indicating a consciousness that I would 
not be " satisfied" with this unexpected appropriation of my doctrine. This also is for me a difficulty. 

** Mr De Morgan, on his own statement, excogitates a doctrine, which affiords a new and momentous develop- 
ment to the Aristotelian logic;— he attadies to it the high importance it deserves, [ 25. ] ;— but he whiqpers it 
to no human ear, mitil three months are come and gone, when (after a etudioos conceahnent) he first reveals 
it as a re-discovery to the discoverer himself, on receiving, for the second time, a communication of the ^s- 
coverer's doctrine. Is there not, therefore, a chronological oonftision ? 

f t This ** pozzle" has no reference to the new doctrine more than to the old; and it could not have puzzled 
a proficient, to give, at least, the vulgar solution. 

^ .What Mr De Morgan means by this, I cannot divine. 

Ill How will this statement ever " satisfy me," if these papers, supposing them to enounce my theory, are 
not proved to have been written anterior even to the receipt of my Kequhrements ? 

M This adoption of my Pzoepectns makes Mr De Morgan's total non-ooaqweheiMton of my Requirements 
the more unintelligible, [ 84. ] The contrast is given under [ V ] 

n And yet, though thus confessedly to seek in the very alphabet of the science, Mr De Morgan would be a 
logiod invento' ! What is hoe acknowledged hi terms is sufficiently manifested finom mistakes. 
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As I wish to forward this as speedilj as possiblei I will add nothing but my thanks for ymv 
attention, — I remain, Dear Sir, yoors tnilj, 

A. D£ MOBGAN. 



X. 

From PbofssHob Ds Morgan. 

Mt Dbar Sir Wiluam, — [33.] When I receiyed your note, indoang the abstract of yonr 
system of syllogism, I immediately (that is, as soon as evening came, which is my time for snch 
things) wrote to you my note of the 3l8t ult. ; because I wisheS, if need were, to establish agidnst 
others [n.b.] (not against you, for you are my witness)* [n.b.] that I had independently [!] 
taken up the notion of * quantification* of the terms of a syllogism. 

[34,] I did not comprehend your instructions for thef prize essay at alL [n.b.] It was your 
intention, I have no doubt, that they should suggest niching even to a careless student at your 
lectures — still less to those who had not been in your ckss. [35.] And I did not mention my 
general canon of syllogism in my fonner notes, because hi fact I haye two, [n.b.] in two perfectly 
different points of view. [n.b.] [36.] And I wished to divine, if I could, from unsuggested com- 
munication from you, [n.b.] with which of the two systems, if with either, yours was connected.} 

I will now briefly state the heads of both systems. 

f L New System. ] Aristotle either has, or has been interpreted to have two exclusions. I 
cannot see that he expressly rejects all he does not use ; but his followers have made him appear 
to do so. 

Furst, he allows, or his followers allow, no inference from anything but the dictum 4e.omni 
et miUo, [ ? ] 

Secondly, he rejects, or half rejects, the use of contrary terms. Not-man^ he says, is not the name 
of anything : afta*wards he admits it as an aorist name. 

On looldng at a proposition so called, I find it is in truth several propositions ; that is, there are 
several distinct assertions, each of which is a contradiction of the proposition. 



The proposition, for instance, 
Every A is B 
asserts that 
As and Bs are compared ; 
That coinddences are obtained ; 
J hat every A has been compared with one or 

more Bs ; . 
That the greatest' amount of coincidence is 
attained. 



No A is B 
asserts that 
As and Bs are compared ; 
Exclusions are obtained ; 
That every A has been compared with 

every B ; 
That the greatest amount of exclusion is 
attained. 



* In the letter of the preceding day it is expressly sidd, that the statement was intended to " satisfy me.'* 
r 80, 25. ] In the present, we have it here no less eiq[>licltly affirmed that such statement is to estaUish Mr De 
Morgan's independenoe, **not against me," bat ** against othears'— (Who may these be?)-— Nay, I am even 
cited as '^ his witness," though he, of all men, is the individual whose independence my evidence would go artif* 
oilately to disprove. 

t Strange!— Doubly strange I How, if Mr De Morgan had excogitated a theory of logic, founded on the 
quantification of the predicate, before receiving the Requirements, these Requirments should "not have been 
by him cominrfhaideid at all," is inconc^vable ; and it is equally inconceivable how, '* if not compr^ended," 
so many proportions of the Prospectus, the same, or not more amcnlate, should have been both compr^^E^ed 
and adopted. Still it was necessary,— on his hypothesis, or rather (believed) fiction,— for he cannot say with 
Newton, " hypotheses non fingo" — ^thatthe Requirements Mr De Morgan should "not comprehend at aU." 
For were it admitted that ** comprehended" they had been, forthwith wotdd emerge the question- Why conceal, 
conceal even by mgg^io fabi^ what he must, then at least, have recognised,— the fhndamental identity of his 
new doctrine and mine ? Thus the imposdbility of othenHse vlndioaBng himself against the charge of hiten<> 
tional deception, constrained Ifr De Ifoi^ian (on his hypothesis) to disown all understanding of the Reqnire> 
menta, although he thereby compromised his assertion of behig previously in possession of the doctrine they 
contained, and moreover placed his utter non-comprdiension of the prior document in irreconcileable oonflie- 
tioa with Us onnprehensive approbation of the posterior. In point of fiict, Mr De Morgan could neither have 
been so ignorant of the one set of propoedtions, nor so cognisant of the other, as he here unagines himself to be. 
Is the hypothesis itself, therefore, not unreal ? ** Chimsera Ghimnram parit" 

X This I do not affect to understand. Why the professing an ability to do a thing in two ways should 
stand as an excuse for not showing an ability to do it at all, is what surpasses me; as litue can I perceive what 
satisfaction there could be in a concealment, culpable under the circumstances, and of which the result is an 
Wanswerable presiunptitm of fdaglarism. I may add, what enhances the marvel, that neither in the bo^ of 
the Cambridge paper on Mr De Morgan's old theory, nor in the Addition to it, on Us new, is there any attend 
made at a auiweme canon of s^kogism. 

It would indeed be most unfortunate, in the droumstances, if Mr De Morgan were here oonect ;— that he 
had been in possession of a theory, and yet reftrained tram intimating that foct to me. For how ooiud he vln- 
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V. y„ X, 



= Xi+ v_b s Z, 



[Criterion.] 
n-|- V > b 



u = b V = b give Folapton Fesapo 

3 4 

Y = b w == c ... Feriso Fresison 

3 4 

u == b w = c ... Bokardo 

3 



[n. Old System.] [36.*] Now, as to my other system, (now before the Cambr. Phil. Soc) 
which has no more reference to quantity than the ordinary ones^ [n.b.] though, of course, it might 
be joined with the preceding. 

By confyraty terms, I mean those under one or other of which everything in the universe falls. 
But by the universe I do not mean the whole universe of thought, but any given part of it which 
may, for the time being, by express hypothecs, be made the medium of the argument. Thus, in 
the universe man, Briton and alien are contraries, Briton and Frenchman are not. Whatever the 
umverse may l)e, A and not- A are contraries 

Let contraries be denoted by large letters, and corresponding small ones. Thus, every not-A is 
a, and everything is either A or a, B or b, &c. 

Let 



A)B 


signify 


Every A is B 


A.B 


• a* 


Ko A is B 


A B 


... 


Some As are Bs 


A:B 


.a. 


Some As are not Bs 



There are eight modes of predicating with respect to the di^on of the tmiverse into As and 
as, and Bs and bs. That is, eight distinct modes, for there are twenty-four in all, reducible to 
eight. The eight distinct modes are most symmetrically expressed thus : — 







A)B 






A.B 






A B 






A:B 


And we have 






fA)B 
t A:B 




A.b 


= 


A b 


(A.B 


— . 


A)b 


1a B 


T— 


A:b 



a)b 
a.b 
a h 
a:b 



b)a 
b:a 

B)a 
B:a 



B)A 



B:A 

B> A « 
B:A = 

a.b = 
a b = 



B.a 
B a 

a)B 
a:B 



a)b 
a:b 

b)A 
b:A 



I consider the convertible propositions A . B = B . A and A B = B A as absolutely Identical 

My new forms a . b and a b a)!« as follows: — .. 

First a b, or some things which are not As, are also not Bs, merely says that A and B are not 
contraries. But the other side of the contradiction a . b, or thoe is nothing which is neither A nor 
B, does not say that A and B are contratries. Thai they divide the universe between them is true, 
but they may overlap and hold a part in common. That A and B are contraries requires A . B iaSi 
a.b both.^ 

Next, I affirm that with respect to this consideration of diviaon into A and a, &c., the distinc- 
tion between the positive and negative proportion, and between tl^ universal and particular, is an 
]u»ident of language. 

Suppose we have the terms, A and B, and can say Every A is B. A Frenchman has not the 
term B it may happen, but only its contrary, b : he can only say No A is b. An Italian may not 
have thia term A ; to him the As may not be distinguished hj a name from other Cs; he can only 
say Some Cs are Bs, unless the proposition itself niakes him an inventor of a specific term for 
those Cs which are Bs. A Spa^ard may be in both predicaments, and he must say Some Cs are 
not bs; - 

I affirm it, then, to be a universal canon of syllogism, that every legitimate inference, whSch has 
no more " quantificatbn" (thank you for the Word) than is efiected in the formation of A £ I 0, 
as usually received — ^must be reducible to a syllogism with universal affirmative premises, either by 
substitution of a specific name belon^ng oaly to a particular some of a more general name, or by 
change of a term into its ooatraiyi or l^th. , |low, the only syllogisms with universal affirmative 
^promises are 

X)Y .;-.;+^'^V'y)Z =b / ' 't)2 ' 

'I Y)X -f- Y)If «. ' 



X z 

1 1:- 



,\r ."i.r 
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i have some algebraical objection to this use of -f-* >ncl shall try to look oat for some mathe- 

knatical symbol mSi Which the process has more analogy ; bat let it stand for the present. By 

applying the above canon, and never admitting a syllogism in which one premiss is stronger than is 

neoessaiy to the oonclosion (in the manner done in my fittle tract), merely for condensation, I get 

1. Six "syllo^sms which are Aristotelian, and £rom whidi, by strengthoiing a premiss, or by 

conversion, any Aristotelian syllogism may be prodoced. 

• '2. Six syUo^sms involving contraries, of X, of Y, or of Z. 

3. Two of a pecoliar kind. 
I. Usoal 



X)Y 
X)Y 


+ 
+ 


Y)Z 
Y.Z 


X Y 


+ 


Y)Z 


X Y 

X:Y 
Y:X 


' + 
+ 

+ 


Y.Z 
Z)Y 
Y)Z 


2. Ilnnsaal 

X.Y 

y)x 


+ 
+ 


z.y 
y.z 


x.y 


+ 


z y 


X:Y 
3c y 
Y:X 


+ 

+ 
+ 


z.y 
Z)Y 
Z.Y 



X)Z 

x.z 
^ z 



} 



Universal 



X:Z 

X 

Z 



:X> J 



'Partioiilar 



X)Z 

z 



. Z } 



Universal 



X:Z 




Partioalar 



3 Unnsaal 

"X)Y + Z)Y = X z 

x.y + z.y =s XZ 

Now, if any one shonld say that there are no new syllogisms here, none but what can be redooed 
to AristoteliuL forms, I am perfectily prepared to agree with him. But then it is to be remembered 
that there are no new syllogisms in the second, tibird, and fonrth figures. It is enough for me to 
show that hgUimat^ inferences have been negifieted^iox the want of Aese formsi 
Thisis an old trap for a^b^inner) 

A man eats cheese, ■ 
A n^ouse; eats cheese. 
Therefore ..... 

.The beipi^mar who fiills into the trap says, '^ a man.is a moafie,** and his teadier shows hxm, as he 

tidnkB, that no infekence can be drfiwn. ' But there is an inference, namely, that there are things 

whick are neither men nOr mice, ^namely, all which d6 not eat cheese. Tins, of oeoinBe, is a case of 

X) Y + Z) Y = X a. ' 

There are a great many detuls with whiefa I need not trouble yt>a. As, fbr instance, every pro- 

universally particolariy 

position which speaks ,. ', of any name, speaks of its oontraxr* Evety proper 

parfacnlarly ' imiversally 

sition is then both particular and nniverBa]. 

Again, every proposition is ather convertible in terms; or convertible in contrary terms 
A.B :4= ' B.A A B s= B A 

A)B = b) a A:B = b:a 

The first thing which led me to this view was the general practical ignorance which I observed 
to prevail of the truth of this identity 

EveryA is B is the same as Everynot-B is not-A. 
Eaclidj'fbr instance, having proved the. second, then proves the first : in . .. , 

- Every non-Kjentral point y . f not a point from which thisee equal 

(of a drda) > i . stndjg^t lines can be drawn. 

And then proves that 

' Every pointfrom whidi three e^oal 8tfaiglit> . f ., f^^oj^x^ 



lines can be drawn 
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. Tb% •ditors of Ei]cU4 (4 o1a8$ of persons whose ipgio I bavs never admired) iuive oever notici^d 
t^ nor any other of the eases u) which Euclid hi^ shown his ignorance <tf.the distine^n ^tween 
fk new combination and a lo^cal alteration of an old result. 

I shall be cmrions to see what jou pa^ op t)ie word OMom, Yoi) are, no d^bt, awar^ that it is 
fMt a word of Euclid, and that AYOhimedea only uses it in the sen^e pf prefixed d^Uum. — I 
remain, Dear Sir, yours very truly, , 

A. DE MOBOAN. 

7 Camden Street and Town, Jaimcury 1, 1847. 



XI. 

From Professor De Morgan. 

My Dear Sir WiUiXAM.— On this evening I have received both your Notes on Reid and Mr 
— 's notes on your lecture^}, aU which I shall have much interest in. 

I searched first for the '^(xA.aixiom^ wMch I have read attentively. In every thing you state of 
the mathematicians, you are right, to my certun knowledge. I had always the impression that it 
must have been ^m Proclus that the word took its mathematical sense ; but whether earlier 
Platonists had used it, I could not tell. I shall have to read the Syntasds shortly, and shall find 
out whether Ft^emy tises it — I never found it except, as you mention, in Archimedes. 

Perfidious is not an improper word for the editors of Euclid ; but the earlier ones have this ex- 
cusn, that there was a genertd impression that Euclid only gave enunciations, and that Theon was 
the demonstrator. They thought they had as good a right to demonstrate their own way as Theon. 
Robert Simson is my utter aversion as an editor. If you will look into an article, Euclid^ which I 
wrote in Dr Smith's ^iogr^h. Diet., you will see, if you do not know it, what the Theon mania 
was ; also a great deal of Euclid-bibliography, a little more correct than Fabridus, &c gave it, or 
Scheibel. — I remain, yours, very truly, 

A. DE MORGAN. 

7 Camden Street and Town, January 13, 1846, [1847.] 



xn. 

EattNttlfrom Professor De MoitaAH*s Additioi^ 

< . • ' ■' . 

[Dated 27th Fsbinaafy 1847, tdhis piqier Sn tha Transaotions of the Philosophica] Society, 
Cambridge, ^* On the Structure of the Syllog^m," dated 3d October 1846. This was i^cdved by 
Sir William Hamilton on 30th March, {ibkkh tA^ reader ie requested to hear in mind) ; but it has 
been thought better to arrange it by its date of >fi^tii)g. The Addition thus begins : — ] 

[ 37. ] Since this paper was written, [ 3d Oct. ], I ibund that the whole theory of the syllogism 
-nligbt be deduced ttim thii. ^otmAvnH^ of propositions in « ftnn ia which definito quqtUilyo£ 
4i9ii^0Q-ls giron .2x>th to the sutjeelAnd t]^e ^Kt^cUcate Af a proposilioB. ifaad oama&tted this view 
ilo paperr ^be%jl lear^^ frovf^ $ir William Hamilton of Edibborgh^ ( bgr 9tii Oct ], that he had £»r 
some time past publicly taught a theory of the syllogism differing in detail and extent firom that of 
Aristotle,^ . [ 33*] V^m the.prespeotUA of an inteaded Work on logic, which Sir William Hamilton 
has recently issued, at the end ofmi^ e^on of Reid, as well as from information conveyed to me by 
j^self in g^ner^ t^prmp^t. 1 fl)K>uld suppose it will be found that I lave been more or iesa anticipated 
in the view just alluded to. To. what extent this has been the casci, I cannot now ascertain : but 
the book of which the prospectus just named is an announoesMDt^ wiU settle that question. . From 
the extraordinarv i^i^nt fff its author^^eamii^^ ip fM Ip^tpry of . philosoplnr, and the acuteness of 
his written axticiason the |pibject| att ^6 are ihteresied m toigic will look tor its appearance wiA 
more than common interest . / . V* * ■ ■ 

* Ji/tcDe Morgan does not mention, or mis-states:— I**, That H^mj/hwt taifbnnation wasfiven, in answer 
to an application on At^ parti ^ntftft tbee4fi9^t^8^!tM*'JlM4^«iMMiyy<ar>taaght— 8«, ''whatlthouglit 
afforded a JiUl extension^ apA thereby a cornpkte sinipli/lixUion of the syHogistic theory ;*'—4^ that. ** tbnnigfa 
the notes and essays of my students, this development of the doctrine nad obtained considerable ini27ta^;**-— 
and 50, tliat his slipped re-discovery of sfby view, and its rednction tD writfaig:; i^ in the ftw hitter days that 
intervened bOwe^ kit fnit wilHag U> nm md\ Ute reoagpt 0/ my ansuwi more definitely Mween the Sd and 9th 
0/ October, 

t This ** ir{/li>nnatum in g4neral terms,'' must lifer to t^ SeqnirenMiitS) and thesb Wt De Morgan, not a 
month before, avers that htf did not- comprehend at all." [34] ■ 
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xni. 

From Sib Wiluam Hamii^n. 

Sir William Hamilton has been confined to bed for about two months by inflammatbfy iUnefls, 
and has been usable to consider Professor De Morgan's last letters till to-day. He finds it neces- 
sary, in answering them, to refer to his letter of 2d Koyember, that inolosing the Beqniiaments for 
the prize essay, of which he has no duplicate ; he will therefore be obliged to Mr De Morgan 
for a sight of it. 

Edinbukoh, March 1846. 

XIV* 

/Vom Pbofessob Ds MoBGAir. . 

Mt Piuut Sir Wiuliam*^! am flony to hear of your illness. 

I return the heads of the essay which aocompwied your note.of Korember 2. As it is your 
only copy. I have taken a co^y, and therefore used not trouble yon to return it. 
, What I see most distinctly from Mr ■ -^s notes is the truth of 15* in the list. 

I cannot make out^om^ ikeae notes that we dash ; bat this I oannot dedde on, and hold yon much 
better able to settle. — ^I remain, faithfully yours, 

A. D» MOBOAK. 

.7 Camdbit Stbbet abi> Town, March 5^ 1847. . 



XV. 
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From Sir Wn^uAM HAMiiiTON, 

Sir William Hamilton presents his oompliments to Mr De Morgan, whose note, with its indosure, 
he reeeiyed to-day. He. is sorry to be so troublesome, but Mr De Morgan has sent the wrong paper. 
The one Sir William requested to see was ** his letter of the 2d of Npyember, that mclotwff the 
Bequirements for the prize Essay.*" Of the Requirements themselves he has, of course, a copy. He 
aceordin^y retums them. 

Edinburgh, Monday, Sth March 1847. 

XVI. 

From Sir Wilmam Hamilton. 

• - Edinburoh, March 1847. 

Dear Sir, — Your note of the 10th, with' i^ inclosure of my letter, I received this morning. 

Having again read over the whole correspondence, and being now sufficiently recovered, I proceed 

briefly to answer your communications of the dlst December and 1st January, ult., which reached 

me Hfter I was laid up by a tedious inflammatory attack. From these (if I am not mistaken) it 

appears, that you daim -for yourself the indep«adent re-discoveiy of the fundamental doctrine of 

syllogism, which I privately communicated to you, and of many of its most important consequences, 

^ mora fully. developed in the printed pro^pedtia. TbfB (dsim, though it. be <Mily to secondary ori- 

.ginafity, lam altogether unable. <toadndt^ To me. it is maiufest, thiit, for the prindpie of the 

dodarine, you are* wholly indebted to my informatioB ; and I caimot hot think, that If yon (thoi^gh 

recognising always my priority), give farth that doctrine as a speculaUon of your own, you will be 

-gnihy-^pardooi the pldn i^iddng^-'both of aa Injnrions breach of oonfidence towards kne, and of 

false dealing towards the pnMio. Am I, thereffare, oorrect in my undeiBtaiidipg of yow letters ? 

I shall be ^bd to find that I am wrong."*-J remain^ &o. 

■xvn. • -.- 

JVoM pBOFEdSOB Djfi MlOQEittAN. 

. •. . . ...'".; ••. \> -. . ' i ■ ■ 

; My biUilB SiB Wii4UAM,-~Yoi)r letter 9f iht l(3th instant, whi(^ I have res^ with astpm^^ 

'meny^P^^^Bine!^^^ V^PJ^^!^7 ^f &^^^i°|(. /f9iP,.f^^^|»iiy^ ccftrsdpond^ce iiq^ thi^. sub- 
ject In qtiestion. '• ■' ■ '' " ■'*'" ■■''" '^ 
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When my paper appears, whi(^I expect it will do in a f&m. days, I shall have the honour of 
requesting your acceptance of some copies, that yon may be able to pot them into the hands of those 
with whom yon may think proper to advise. 

I will not further allude to the' hasty manner in whidi you have expressed your suspidons of an 
o^ous charge, except to state that it does not diminish the sincere respect witii which I subscribe 
myself your most obedient servant, 

A. DE MORGAN. 
7 Camden Stbebt and Totvn, March 16thj 1847. 



xvm. 

From Pbofbssob De Morgan. 

My Deab Sib WuxiAM,-^The more rei^pect I have for you, and it is not small, the more I am 
bound to bring the charge you have made to a speedy, and, if necessary, a public issue. 

You will before this have received some copies of my paper, containing the views which I com- 
municated to you in writing. I trust yon will soon be prepared either to retaract or to maintain 
your assertion, that in publishing these vi^Ws I am publishing what I received from you, and also 
your words following — ^**Tou will be guilty — pardon the plain speaking — ^both ci an injurious 
breach of confidence towards me, and of false dealing towards the pubUc.** 

I have no desire to hurry you unduly, and if you wish me to fix some later, but not unreasonably 
later, date, for the execution of the following phm, I will do it. But, failing the expression Of su(^ 
wish on your part, I beg to inform you that I -shall wait till the lOth of next month for one of two 
things — ^your retractation — or the announcement of the spedfic time and manner in whidi you will 
publicly maintain the truth of the accusation which— escuse the expression — ^you have dared to 
bring against me. If I do not receive one of .these two things by the date above specified, I shall 
then at once proceed to draw up a statement, of the publication of which, I need not say, you shall 
be duly apprised. 

It gives me no pleasure to propose alternatives in so peremptory a manner. But there must be 
no mistake here: and aH must see, tiiat if you do not endeavour to maintain your words, it will not 
be for want of the most immediate and unequivocal diaUenge to do so. It gives me pan to adopt 
the necessary tone towards a person of your literary station and character. I am, with truth, yoai9 
faitJifully, 

A. DE MORGAN. 
Univebsity College, London, March 25, 1847. 

P. S. — ^I shall transmit a duplicate of the above by the next post. 



XIX. 

From Sm WiLUAsc Hamhaon. 

Edinbubgh, 27£% Iforc^ 1847. 

Deab Sib, — ^I received your note of the 25t>h inst this morning. Your publication, however, has 
not yet arrived, and as I write tins late on Saturday night, it eamiot now reach me befdre. Monday, 
at soonest. I shall not, thei«ibre, wait to see what, at any rate, must be perfeotiy irrelevant to 
expressions, bearing exclude reference to your past letters. I assure you tlut it would afford me 
rincere pleasure to be enaUed to retract what was written in my last, both painfully and unwil- 
lingly, Imt which I eonld not but write,-^under the conviction of jts truth. There are, however, 
only two ways in which this retractation is, ior ine, possible : — I must be satisfied, either that the 
meaning of your letters was not what I supposed them unambiguously to express, or that you have 
been actijog under the influence of some intdlectual error. It would truly gratify me — be it on the 
one or on the other of these alternatives — ^to be allowed to cancel all derogatory expressions and 
sentiments towards one, whom otherwise, <m many accounts, I am so much inclined to respect. 
With your manifested ffielings on ^e opoaaion I cordially sympathize ; and assuredly my co-ope- 
ration shall not be wanting, to lay the toAo^ revdant documents fairly and fnUy before the public, 
-Hm ^e suppositiop always that your book prefers the sai^e daim as . your correspondence. You 
mikj aocordQjngly depend on a {statement from m^ (^ ^e grounds on which I felt myself constrained 
to advance the obnoxious allegations; and, if my health continues as it iisj you will receive it before 
the time you specify. But as my public statement shall thus be communicated to you, of course 
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yours, in like manner, will be communicated to me, before their joint publication ; and either, each 
•made independent of the other, and final, or, if yon be allowed to answer me, I must equally be 
allowed to answer you. I shiill, therefore, before yrriting, await your determination on this point ; 
and by that time, too, have read your pul^cation.* — ^I remain, &c. 

XX. 

I 

/Vom Professor Db MoB04;r. 

My Dear Sir Wiixiam, — I very much regret that you have not received my publication, which 
was forwarded by a bookseller's parcel more than a week ago. I will make immediate inquiry 
about it, and, in the meantime, I faransmit a copy by post. 

With respect to the arrangement jMroposed by you — ^that the statements of each of us should 
undergo the pther*s inspection before publication, I altogdiher decline to accede to it. Unless you 
retract, I call upon you f<^iihwith, should your health pennit, publidy to attempt the proof of your 
accusation, as you value your own honour. 

Let me be distinctly understood. When I proposed to you to retract, it was only because such 
an alternative is usual, and also a proper mark of consideration to the party addressed, in the manner 
in which I am obliged to address yon. As far as I myself am concerned, I had much rather that 
you should attempt publicly to maintain your words ; for, when such a charge has been made, I 
hold that the party charged is always sd^ject to misc(«struction, even after retractation, unless 
there be open and public statement of every circumstance. 

Also let me; be understood qn this point. I will ^ve you no explanations, except in print. Had 
you asked for them previously to expressing an opinion, you should have had them ; but you pre- 
ferred to make facts of your surmises, and inferences of your sospidone.— I remain. Dear Sir, your 
4nost obedient servant, 

A. DE MORGAN 

University College, London, March 30, 1847. 



XXI. 

.i 

From Sir William Hamilton. 

To Dr t : 

16 Gt. King Street, itk April, 1847. 

My Dear Sir, — In sending you the letters, I may say, that on thinking the matter over, if 
Mr De Morgan can, on reflection, admit (what Dr — himself considers not unlikely^) that 
he may be mistaken in regard to the date of writing down, his second view, and that this may have 
been, not before ^t hearing from me, but after tlie receipt of the Requirements ; in that case, 1 
deem our approximation comparatively easy. For it is mainly on his assertions of the priority of 
liis second view to the receipt of the Requirements that I founded n^ opinion of hisproceedingsL 

* On receipt Of Mr De Morgan's paper on the Syllogism, fh>in the Transactions of the Cambridge Fhiloso- 
pbical 8oci^ (I bad npposetl the pabUcation of whidi he had spoken to be a book or pamphlet,} I imineiH'- 
ately wrote, to him. The purport was twofidU:. !•» to wplain what, it stmck me, might not be flilly appre- 
hended, ia. regard to my proposal of a joint publication of the correspondence; and 2», to show that I had 
previously iQiMematised, in my own way, a point which, in principle at least, and to a certain extent, coincided 
with what I found in the body of Mr De Morgan's Oambridige- pi^wr. As the letter, however, when written, 
appeared not such as, in the circmnstances, I coald in propriety send to Mr De Morgan, I thought it more 

suitable to request my Mend Dr to transmit it to Mr De Morgan's Mend Dr , leaving 

that gentleman to act in the matter according to his disoretion. As he did not commuuicate the letter, beyond 
a partial summary of its contents, to Mr De Morgfijgr, (rst^liiiing it, however, as a literary document) the letter 
forms no port of ^e re» gestoB^ and therefore cannot be inuserted in this correspondence. 

In explanation, it is here proper to state, that my Mend Dr had b^ore this spoken to me, 

in consequence of a letter from his Mend Dr -> '- to whoib Mr De Morgan had communicated our difference 

and relieve documents in his possession, and who was desirous, if possible, to effect a conciliation between 
US. This highly respected gentleman represented Mr De Morgan as of a stiiotly honourable character, 
altogether incapable, therefore, of intenftionaAy apprqi^riaUng what d|d not belong to him. And as, on my 
part, nothing could be more gratifying, than to be enabled eonsdentionsly to retract my diarges; although 
no party to it; I was well pleased at the mediation,r^71ie result is shown in the obiieqpondence. . , 

t This letter (see the conclusion) was transmitted to Dr , fnd by him communicated to Mr De 

Morgan. It forms, therefore, a document in the case. 

. ( I fii(d that i>oMtMfshffii]d Stand here for'* n^tonjUkdy." •>. . ' u . ■ ■ , 
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I should reqoice noUiing more than a statem^it in the Cambridge Philosophical Transactioiis, of his 
error upon this point, with a quotation either of the whole Bequirements, or of the second I^posir 
tkm alone, along witii the title he gives to his doctrine, " that of annexing definite [i. e. expressed] 
quantity to the subject and predicate of propositions, and drawing out a definitely quantitative oon- 
dusion ;'* stating also, that I consider the second proposition of tiie Requirements alone, still more 
along with its subordinates, as sufficiently indicating to a logician the leading principle and main 
consequence^ of that part of my theory which is in question. I will have no scruple, if Mr De Morgan 
make this correction, in retracting simpliciter the hypothetical charges I advanced. If he do not, 
I conceive that no alternative is lefc me but to prove these charges publicly. If you find, through 

Dr , that Mr De Morgan ^ able to make the preceding admission, I will not allow tiie 

letter in which I made my allegation to stand in the way, but shall be happy to hold it pro non 
sor^9to. This you will, however, observe, does not of itself involve the explidt retractation of the 
nod charges; that retraotati<m must^^^ his correction of the date. I shall then find, howeveiv 
no difficulty in making it ; for if he have inadvertentiy confbsed dates, he may equally have 
decdved himself in regard to information and to authorship. If it siive you farouble, and you think it 

4>therwise proper, I have no objectimi to your transmitting this note to Dr • — , to whom, as 

well as to yourself, I feel greatly obliged for the conciliatory part you have both acted in this, to 
you, uninteresting business.— I remain, &c 

xxn. 

/V*om Sm WiLLiAH Hamilton. 

^DnrBURGH, IBih April, 1847. 
DBAS Sib,— As I find that my letter of Idth March prevents you from faVouiiiig me with an 
answer to the inquiries whidi I would beg leave to propose, and as I am anxious that there should 
be no possible misunderstanding in reference to your claim of bemg an ori^al excogitator of thft 
doctrine of sylli^ism, founded on the expressed quantity of the predicate, I request your permission 
to withdraw that letter, to hold it, unconditionaUy, jtto non scripto; expressing also my regret, that 
the allegations which it contains, though only hypotibetical, were stated before you had an opportu- 
nity of explanation. This being done on my part, I trust, on yours, that you will not deny me the 
satisfaction of answering the questions whidi I am desirous to put, in the hope that tilie whole 
question may be solved by the detection of a mistake on the one side or the other.— I remain, &c. 



xxm. 

/Vojtt Pb6fessor Db MpBOAir. 

Sm, — The period mentioned in my letter of the 25th ultimo having elapsed, I now ask you 
whether you are pr^ared to give tne your assurance that you will immediatdy proceed to the 
ptibfid maintenahce of the charge contained in your letter of the 13th preceding ; and further, 1 
adc you, at what time I am to e^ed your publication ? ■ ■ ^ ■ 

In the event of your not giving an explicit and immediate answer to both these questions, I fed 
it necessaiy to inform you that I shall consider you as shrinking firom the attempt to show canse 
^ your assertions, and that I shall prodaim you as so Rhrinking in the puUic statement which I 
shall immediately draw up.*— I have the hononi to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. DE M0B6AN. 

UmIVBBQITY COLLEOE, LONDON^^l''^'^ ^i ^7* 



XXIV. 

/Vvm PBoncssoB Db MoHCUur. ->□. 

Mr De Morgan presents bis respects to Sir William Hamilton, acknowledges the reodpt of his 
note of the 13th instant, apd will answer it in the public statement whid) he is now preparing. 

UinyBBSFrr Oollboe, Loitdon, AprU 16, 1847. 

* Mr De Morgan thus writes q/ter he had read in my letter of 4th April, (XXI of the Correepondenoo) the 
passage, "^if he (Ut De Morgan) do not [state his errdr, A&] I cmcetve that no tftanative is Mft f«e but to 
prove these charges pablidy.** 
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XXV. 

From Sm William Hamiltqin. 

. Sir William Hamilton presenjts his complimeata to Professor Do Morgan; whose note of the 12th 
he delayed answering nntil he receive^ the leplj to his own of the 13th. Sir William Hamilton is 
snrprised that Mr De Morgan conld think the intimation he required even possible, so long as the 
oondliatorjr intervention of Mr Be Morgan's friend, Dr ■ was not ended ; and ended, in efikit,' 

it was not, nntil Mr De Morgan's last note terminated all hope of the diflfereoca being resdved into 
a mistake on the one side or the other. Sir William Hamilton has now, therefore, no altematiTQ 
but to state the evidence on whi(^ he disputes Mr De Morgan's daim to an independant diseoivery 
of the new principle of syllogism; and is too confident of tiie strength of his position to deny his 
oj^Kment the advantage of seeing the one case before publishing the ot^er. Sir William will 
therefore proceed without delay; and though he has at present muoh else to do, hopes, if health 
permit him, to have his proof written during the present week, and printed in the course of' nest^ 
There is, however a stnke at present among the Edinburgh printero ; what effect this may have 
in retarding the publication, Sir ¥^lliam Hamilton is unable to say. 

EonmuBOB, 20^ Aprils 1847. 

XXVI. 

From Pbofbssob De MosaAN. 

StR, — ^I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 20th instant, which reached me this 
morning. My statement is at the printer's, and it is. my intention to proceed with it without 
reference to your tardily expressed intention of coming forward to prove your own charge.^ 

I ^as' no party to the eorrespimdenoe between Dr and Dr ^ unlesa expressing no 

objection to Dr writing on a subject which I had mentioned to many persons, m^es me one. 

I believe Dr 's letters (from which I have heard extracts read) state as mucLf 

I r^ret that yon shonld not have been able to collect, from letters written in so determined, a 
tone as mine, evidence enough of my bong no way disposed to admit any thing short of a public 
discussion or a proper retractation, and, since the 10th instant, of my resolution to refrise even the 
latter. — I have the honour to remain. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. DE MORGAN. 

UKiVERsmr College, London, April 23, 1847. 

*. It iseertainly strange that Mr De Morgan could thm^ agahi, write, after my letter of the 4th April [JUlI} 
had been coounanicated to him. 

I tTndoubtedly, I deemed Mr De Morgan a oonwHing party to the intervention of his ftiend Dr ; and 

on that anderstaadingt I had aoquiesced in the negotiation. I never supposed him, more than myseU; an 
oeftoeiMirty in the matter. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

3dJ/ay, 1847. 

Sir, 

I have this day received your " Statement/' for which I beg to tender 
you iny thanks. As you there announce, that, " if my tardy publication ever 
appear, you will try the strength of my position," and as my Letter, which 
was sent last week to press, has, in fact, been retarded from the contingency 
above mentioned [XXV.] ; I take the opportunity thus allowed me, by your 
rushing foremost to the printer, of proving the weakness of yours. 

However unfortunate for your cause, — ^which, bad enough before^ is now, 
if possible, made ten times worse, — ^this ^^ Statement'' renders me even a 
more confident believer in your good faith. 

The whole plausibility to which your pamphlet may pretend, is reducible 
to three heads ; or rather, your " Statement " itself is to, be viewed as a tripod, 
(vulgarly, a three-legged stool,) the feet of which are :- — I. The rum-production 
of your correspondence ; — ^11. Yowr new and perverse confusion of one scheme 
of quantification with another ; and UL Your other and miscellaneous misrepre- 
sentations. Under these titles I shall, accordingly, consider it. 

I. The Non-production of your Correspondence. 

To some it may appear remarkable, — what, however, does not surprise me, 
— ^that, with the most unconscious simplicity, you substitute fiction for fact — r 
assertion for proof. In mathematics, a mathematician starts from suppositions, 
and as Philoponus well states it, *^ uses his imagination for bis board." But 
beyond the sphere of quantity this is not allowed; and he who would apply 
the mathematical procedure to the afiairs of life, justly exposes himself and 
his science to derision. Now this you do. In the present instance, all that 
can be said for, all that can be specially said against, you, must rest imme- 
diately upon your own Letters. And these Letters, you seem to fear as fire. 
Of itself, the non-production — ^the suppression, in fact, so far as it was in 
your power, — of your correspondence, is presumption strong against you. 
But this presumption is enhanced to the highest, when we witness your 
awkward attempts at explanation ; for you cannot but betray a lurking con- 
sciousness, that produced they should have been. This I do not state as a 
charge against your good faith, but against your sound judgment. ' 

" I have no doubt," you say, " Sir William Hamilton would have supplied 
them (copies of my letters previous to March 13th), but I did not think it 
necessary to ask, as it is on his [! !] communications that the charge was made." 
(p. 3.) — Now, in the first place, I could not have refused copies. — ^In the second, 

(what you omit to mention,) copies were through your friend Dr ultro- 

nepusly proffered. — In the third, by a singular confusion of thought, you are 
pleased to reverse the one possible ground of charge. It was not " on my 
communications'' (though, of course, in them) " that the charge was made ; * 
but necessarily and exclusively on yovr own. It ought to be superfluous to 
quote my letter of 13th March, in which I say, — ^^ From these (your communi- 
cations,) if I am not mistaken, it appears, &c that you would be 

guilty, &c. .^ . . . Am I, therefore, correct in my understanding ofyoitr 
Letters f And my understanding being admitted, on your letters, of course ; 
it would then remain, for you and for me, to prove, on them also, that your 
pretension was either right or wrong. 

Again ; you profess to be amused at my proposal, to lay the whole relevant 
documents fairly before the public, our several statements being interchanged 
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N. 

and either mutually answered or made fin^ previous to joint publication^ &o. 
" There is something racy/* you say, " about the idea of private declaration 
and answer before going into court, circumstanced as we were. In cases of 
amicable literary controversy it would be an excellent plan, and would sare 
a great deal of printing. But the notion of the prosecutor and the ac^cused 
thief quietly interchanging their notes of evidence^ and settling its balance 
before trial, would, if carried into effect, have vastly tickled the public, never 
indisposed to find jokes in ccmtroversies of this sort/' (P. 6.) — There might, 
certainly, have been " something racy" in the proposal, had not " the accused 
thief," in the interval between the accusing document and the declined pro- 
posal, been " quietly" addressing "the prosecutor" as "My dear Sir William," 
in the one letter " subscribing himself, with sincere respect," and in the other, 
" with truth, yours feithfiiUy." ^ [XVII., XVm.]— But if "racy," the pro-- 
posal was, nevertheless, reasonable ; — supposing idways, that the end in view 
were Truth, For a true judgment in the case could only be expected, if the 
whc^ evidence and inferences on either side were submitted to the same judges. 
But, independently of truth, I was influenced to this, both by benevolent and 
selfish feeling. You, whom I now found it painful to regard as an intentional 
plagiarist) would, I was persuaded, hereby become privately convinced of 
the nullity of your claim, and a public controversy thus be superseded. 
And for myself, I care not to confess, that as I could not on principle (for 
*^ hypotheses non fingo^') publish, without publishing the whole proof ; and as 
the correspondence, out of which the dispute arose, was not of my seeking : 
I felt it hard not only to have my time occupied with a foolish controversy, 
but to be put to the sole expense of printing and distributing what, at the 
best, would have thus only the appearance of an ex parte statement. But 
while I admit, that you had a perfect right to decline or to accept the plan 
of joint publication ; your strange evasion of your own Letters^ in not giving, 
upon your side, the documents which exclusively comprise the special evidence 
of the case, tells most unfavourably against you. 

n. Y(ywr new and perverse confusion of one scheme of QtMntifieation wUh 
onotheTm 

Your " Statement" is chiefly plausible firom a wretched confusion of distinct 
things. This confusion, with which you delude yourself, and many of your 
readers, is of two independent schemes of logical quantification ; the one, 
asserting an increase in the expressly qtmnWied terms, the other, a minuter 
division of the forms of quantification itself To disintricate this entanglement, 
we have simply to consider, in their contrasts, the three following schemes of 
quantification : — 

The first scheme is that which logically— confines all expressed quantity 
to the Subject, presuming the Predicate to be taken — in negative propositions, 
always determinately in its greatest and least extension (universally and sin- 
gularly), in affirmative propositions, always indeterminately in some part of its 
extension (particularly). 

The second scheme is that which logically — extends the expression of 
quantity to both the prepositional terms, and allows the Predicate to be of 
any quantity, in propositions of either quality. This not only supplies a 
cajHtal defact, but aflbrds a principle on which Logic obtains a new and 
general developement. 

The third scheme is that which logically-r-admits more expressed quantities 
than a determinately least or greatest extension ^quantity singular and uni- 
versal), and an indeterminately partial extension (quantity particuliir.) This, 
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though it corrects, perhaps, an omission, yields no principle for a general 
logical developement. 

The first doctrine is the common or Aristotelic ; the second id mine ; sind 
in the third — ^m so far as you have gone, and apart from the consideration of 
right or wrong — I do not question your originality. 

Now, the second and third schemes are both opposed to the first, but in 
difierent respects ; consequently the second and third may, each of them, 
combine with itself, either the whole other, or that part of the first to which 
it is not itself opposed. More is impossible* 

Let the following be noted : — Tour old view {that in the body of the Caim^ 
bridge Memoir) is a combination of the third scheme of qucmtification with 
the FIRST ; T^our new view (that in iti Addition) is a conMnation of the third' 
scheme of ^^ntification toi^ the SK^oiH) i and the confusion, of which you we 
NOW gwlty, is the recent and vmform, andpen>erse identijicaiion, in your PRS- 
SENT <' Statement,*' of the second scheme with the third. 

Before, however, proceeding to comment on your confusion of the second 
and third schemes, I may also relieve a confusion ib thci tei*m d^nc^ and iis 
reverse, indefinite, as applied to logical quantification. 

In the first, common, or Aidstotdyic meaning, defimte, or moi*e precisely 
predefinite (dto^iffrhg, ^it^tKfhiapethg^ is equivalent to eaepressed, owrt, or, mov^ 
proximately^ to designate and pre-ilesignate ; in this ai&Dae, defimte qtlantitp 
denote ea^pressed, ia opposition to merely miderstood,qtu^ 

In the second meaning, that which I have always used, (and certain ancienta» 
I find, were before me,) definite is equivalent to determinately marked oat; sk 
sense in which definite quantity is eskewiion undivided or indivisible, wliioersai 
or singtdar (this includmg any collected plurality of individuals) as opposed 
to particula/r quantity. 

In the third meaning, which you have usurped^ defimte is equivalent tp 
wumericaUy specif^; and in this sense, a defiriUe is an aritkmetiecitty artio^ 
ulate quantity, as opposed to one arithmetically inarticulate. — This your mean^ 
ing of the word I did not, before the appearance of your " Statement," appre- 
hend ; for of course 1 presumed you to use it in its first or common meaning,, 
from which you never hint that you consciously intend to deviate. But it 
should be confessed, that I ought to have presumed nothing in favour of k 
wnter who within a few lines, is found employing the term coUectivdy for 
its converse distribuHvely ; and in outrage of the great logical canon, " Lex 
generalis erit, — Medius condudere nescit," silently transforming the conelttsi<^n 
of a syllogism from a proposition into a term ! and that term — ^the middle!! — iFor 
this you may, indeed, allege in your favour a present popular English authcHr- 
ity in Logic, who is so deep in the elements of his science, as actually to iden- 
tify the terms and propositions of a reasoning — ^But in this misprision of mine 
there is, fortunately, no harm done. For definite, in your sense, involves the 
common meaning,— and more. 

These preliminary distinctions being taken, I now proceed to show, in 
what manner you come, (unwittiiigly of course,) to coi^ound the judgment 
of your reader, by confounding the third scheme of quantification with tlie 
second, and the doctrine of your original Memoir with that propounded in its 
Addition, but stUl more articulately in your previous correspondence [VIII. 
IX. X]. 

In your '^ Statement" you say-^-^ I am reaJly so much at a loss to imagine 
what I have done in the Addition wiidi any tool not used in the Memoir, that 
I must wait till Sir William Hamilton points it out, which I hope he will do 
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very explicitly ^^ (p. ] 4). That I shall certainly endeavour to do, and trust 
that you may be no less explicit in your promised reply. 

In the^r^ place, your present assertion of the substantial identity of your 
first and second views, is in overt contradiction with those of your previous 
correspondence. These I shall take in the order in which they there occur 
[IX. X]. — ^Now, if your two systems (I refer not to your Addition, for that 
affords but a scanty statement of your second doctrine,) — if your two systems 
were substantially identical, how could you say, in reference to the new prin- 
ciple of a quantification of the predicate, '' The impc^i^nce you attach to it 
makes me wUMng to avow the importance I had. attached to it in my own mind ? ** 
[25]. — How could you say, — " The method to which I allude is not that 
now before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, but one thought of since 
[27] ? On this footing, how could you think it necessary " to satisfy me," 
and to ofier the production of ^'fourteen leaves of glazed draft paper, written 
on one side, numbered 1 to 14, headed ' On syllogisms of definite quantity,' 
and severally beginning,** &c. &c. [30] ; or deem it politic or possible (see 
" Statement," p. 4) to make me " your witness *' against myself [33] ? And if 
your present assertion were correct, how could you declare, — " I did not 
mention my general canon of syllogism in my former notes, because in fact, I 
have twoy in two perfectly different points of view; and I wished to divine, if I 
could, from unsuggested communication from you, with which of th&two sys^ 
temSy if with either^ yours wa>s connected^** [35, 36] ? Finally, how can you 
reconcile your present with your past assertion touching your original doc- 
trine — " My other system (now before the Cambridge Philosophical Society) 
has no more reference to quantity than the ordinary ones/* [36*]? — But it is idle to 
talk to you of reconciling, &c. For all this you now admit, — you now maintain, 
to be untrue; and aver, that in making such untoward admissions, such awkward 
attempts at vindication, you were in an access of oblivion. ^^ I had then,*' you 
say ! *' quite forgotten, how nearly the papers safe at Cambridge contained the 
matters, which I was proving to be in my possession by thus describing them." 
p. 4). — ^Now there is not a Uttle remarkable in the psychology of your case. — 
, We have here the loss of memory itself, and that of a type the most sin- 
gular. You discover ; and incontinently you forget, that you are a discoverer, 
— forget all that you have discovered. — 2^, Sometimes, (in your own favour,) 
your recollection is null ; — another Non-mi- ricordo ! — 3**, Sometimes, (against 
others,) your remembrance is impeccable ;— a second Themistocles ! — ^In fact, 
your memory, in your own hands, is a Lesbian rule ; it is bent or straight ex- 
actly as you like it. — 4**, And all this with perfectly good faith ; for if you 
unconsciously believe as you wish, you conscientiously speak as you believe. 
— ^Be this, however, as it may, I would confide more in your treacherous me- 
mory than in your illusive judgment. For, 

In the second place, lookmg to the Memoir, apart from the Addition, it con- 
tradicts your present " Statement/' 

1°, The doctrine of Conversion, which you there hold (pp. 3, 12), belies the 
doctrine of a thoroughly quantified predicate. Propositions, such as Every 
AisB and soms Bs are not A, ** convey," you say, ** no idea of convertibility f* 
— a doctrine (by the way) held abo in your letters subsequently to the receipt 
of the Requirements [VI.] — ^But the doctrine of a thoroughly quantified pre- 
dicate recalls the prepositional terms to a reciprocal equivalence; converts every 
proposition ; and reduces the three species of conversion to one— Simple Con- 
version. And this view, embodied in the 2d and 3d Propositions of the 
Prospectus, was " subscribed to " and adopted by you. 

c 
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2°, Further, you there maintain (p. 4), " As to the predicate, it is universal 
in negatives, but particular in affirmatives ;" — A repetition of the old doctrine, 
and in direct confliction with the new. 

3% Throughout that whole paper, not only is there much in contradiction, 
there is absolutely nothing in (more than fortuitous) conformity, with the 
theory of a quantified predicate. And this leads me, 

In the third place, to consider in special, the assertions hazarded in your pre- 
sent " Statement," regarding the virtual identity of doctrine, in what you call, 
your first and second systems ; these I shall take in the order in which they 
there follow. 

1% You thus assert : — "The whole of my second system turns on defining the 
quantity of the terms in particular propositions" (p. 13). Were this correct,---did 
" the whole of your second system turn," as you here assert ; how could you 
thus define it in your corres])ondence ? — " I should call my [second] view, that 
of annexing definite quantity to the subject and predicate of propositions," &c, 
[24] ; — and how could you thus speak of it in the very first words of your 
Addition — ^^ Since this paper was written, I found that the whole theory of 
the syllogism might be deduced from the consideration of propositions, in a 
form in which definite quantity of assertion is given both to the subject and 
the predicate of a proposition" [37] ? 

2**, Agftin you say, " Could I, after writing what is in my paper, want any 
thing necessary for the Addition ? I will here observe, that my system in no 
degree depends upon giving definite quantity to the predicate 05 predicate. 
It consists entirely in the quantification of the middle term, be it subject or 
predicate. In fact, perfectly definite quantification destroys the necessity of 
distinguishing subject and predicate.*' (P. 14.) 

Now, as to your first assertion, that your ** system in no degree depends upon 
giving definite quantity to the predicate as predicate f* this is backing out, with 
a vengeance, from the definitions of your second system given in your Letters 
and Addition just quoted, and to which I again appeal, as containing the most 
explicit contradiction of your present convenient averment — Touching your 
second assertion, that your system " consists entirely in the quantification of the 
middle term, he it subject or predicate,'' I beg leave to observe, that this doc- 
trine is not only to be found, neither in your original Memoir nor your Addi- 
tion, but is repugnant to all that is in these taught ; and this I say, whether 
the expression " middle term " be used in its right signification, or abused (for 
conclusion) in a wrong. As this is important, in more points than one, 
I formally request you to point out any passage of your previous writings, in 
which this doctrine is contained. — In regard to your third assertion, that 
** perfectly definite quantification destroys the necessity of distinguishing subject 
and predicate ;'* this is altogether a mistake. It is not " definite quantifica- 
tion," (in whatever sense the word definite be employed,) but the quantification 
of both the terms which " destroys the necessity of distinguishing subject and 
predicate ;" and this by showing, that propositions are merely equations, and 
enabling us to convert them all — simply. 

3% This I shall make my last extract under this head ; *' In the former [the 
original paper] I have only," you say, " quantified the middle term, be it sub- 
ject or predicate ; in the latter [the Addition] I have noted the manner in 
which, that same canon, derived from the middle term, is expressed when there 
is the quantification of oZi terms." (P. 14.) 

On this I remark ; — As in the following sentence you admit, that in your 
original paper the ** conclusion" is " there callo.l the middle ttrm ;'* thv middle 
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term, being a proposition, must consequently involve both a subject and a pre- 
dicate ; and, therefore, your expression, "he U subject or predicate,** is only an 
additional blunder. Overlooking this, however, there is not, I make bold to say, 
in your whole original paper a single word, touching the quantification of the 
predicate, which is not in conformity with the vulgar doctrine ; this, indeed, 
you yourself explicitly acknowledge in the Correspondence [36*]. 

And now I would call it to your attention, that for your own sake, an ex- 
planation is imperiously required of the following difficulties, which may stag- 
ger many. — 1**, How you came to confound two such very different things, as the 
second and third schemes of quantification ; for confusion of thought may not 
be accepted by all. — 2**, How you did this, after being fully and confessedly 
aware of the distinction ; for the excuse of oblivion may not suffice. 3°, How 
you did this, in opposition to your former statements, and to the manifest con- 
trtut of your first and second doctrines ; for you may not be allowed to back 
out from a charge of appropriating, by asserting to the ignorant reader, the 
identity of the second and third schemes, and of yoiir earlier and your later 
views. 

To this head— of confounding very different things, I may refer the asser- 
tion or insinuation which you now adventure, — that / have not preceded you, 
not having, in fact, promulgated the doctrine, which I sa'd that I had for many 
years academically taught. In itself, this statement is, perhaps, too contemptible 
for refutation ; and in refuting it, I am not unconscious that I may deserve 
the ridicule of my pupils and of those around me. Still it shall be done — but 
briefly. 

1**, Your denial of my priority is refuted even by the Eequirements ; for did 
these, marvellously, refer to a doctrine which was never taught, still, they 
themselves contain the principle of a quantified predicate with its conse- 
quences, and date many months prior to any document which you can allege. 

2°, But that the doctrine in question has been by me academically 
taught for many years ; I need only refer to the evidence, — 1**, of the Prize 
Essays, awarded in my class, and published by academic authority, an- 
nually in the newspapers, and — 2**, of the Questions proposed at the close 
6f each Session, to candidates . coming up for a Degree in Arts, and 
printed by the University. — They manifest either the doctrine at large, or its 
principal and exclusive results. Of these, I happen to have at hand, only some, 
for certain years ; but that some, I presume, will be found far more than 
enough. — In Session 1841 — 2, 1 see from the general list of Honours, that there 
was an " Extra Prize awarded by the Professor, for a detailed exposition of a 
New Theory of Categorical Eeasoning, to Alexander Higgins Burn, and 
Brinsley Nicholson, (equal)." — In the same list, for Session 1843 — 4, there 
stands, — " Extraordinary Prize, awarded by the Professor, for an Essay o n the 
advantages of a certain New Analytic of Prepositional and Syllogistic forms, 
as given in the Lectures. 1. William Peddie, ; 2. James Hamilton." — At the 
close of the same Session, I find the following consecutive questions in Losic 
were proposed to the candidates for a Degree : — " 3. How many kinds of pro- 
positions do the Quantity, and Quality taken together, afford? — a) On the doc- 
trine of the Logicians, — b) On the doctrine taught in the Lectures. — 4. Conver- 
sion of Propositions ; state what it is ; and of how many kinds (defining each) 
according to the Logicians. — 5. Are all these reducible to one, — and in what 
way ? — 6. Is the Conversio per Accidens of the Logicians an error, — and how? 
— 7. Figure in Categorical Syllogism : — ^What ; and how manifold ? — 8. Mood 
in same :— What ; and how manifold in the several figures, according to the 
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Logicians ? — 9. Is this correct ? If not, what is the true number ? — 10. What 
are the four rules, which if obeyed, no categorical syllogism can be formally 
wrong ? '' (These four were subsequently reduced to two, and to one.) -—After 
Session 1844 — 5. there stands the following question. — '^ 7. (For those Can- 
didates who have attended a course of Logic in this University.) — How does 
the Professor supersede all the special rules of the several Syllogistic Figures?" 
In like manner after Session 1845-6 there are found among the graduation 
questions the following : — ^' 5. What is the Conversion of Propositions, on the 
doctrine of the Logicians ? — 6. What is the error of this doctrine ? — and from 
what neglect did it arise ? '* — But, " Ohe jam satis est I " 

3% In regard to Mr and his Notes, I beg leave to say, that in my 

relative letters, neither to that gentleman nor to you, did I ever refer to hia 
Notes of my lectures, but exclusively to his personal information in regard to 
them. And for a sufficient reason. The Paragraphs on Logic dictated to, and 
taken down by, my students, on which I afterwards prelect, were written so 
far back as the year 1837, and prior to many of my new views, and to the 
whole doctrine of a quantified predicate. These views, as developed, were, 
and are, introduced in a great measure As corrections of the common doctrine; 
in the older Notes especially, they may, therefore, not appear in the dictated 
and numbered Paragraphs at all ; whilst, frequently, (paiticularly at first,) 
they were given out as data, on which, previous to farther comment, the 
students were called on or excited to write expository Essays. I distinctly 

recollect, that in the Session during which Mr attended my course of 

Logic (1840-1) it was required, on the hypothesis of a quantified predicate,— 
to state in detail, the valid moods of each syllogistic figure ; and I, further, 
distinctly recollect, that Mr — — was one of those who essayed this problem - 
If wrong on this point, I shall admit that my memory is as treacherous as 

yours. It was, indeed, quite natural, that Mr should give, and that 

you should receive, his Notes ; but, of course, you could have sought or 
obtained no personal information from him, in reference to the point in 
question, without mentioning the fact. In his answer to me, that gentle- 
man, indeed, says, — " I am afraid that my metaphysical studies have now 
received such an incrustation of law, that, verbally, I shall be able to do little 
more than whet his (Mr De Morgan's) curiosity ;*' and it was chiefly as an 
old pupil of your own, and from a remembrance of his general ability, that I 
left him to afibrd you what information he could, in regard to my logical 
doctrines, as they were taught *^ so far bach.** Indeed, I did not, at the time, 
recollect any other pupil to whom I could so well apply. Were it, however, 
requisite to give proof from Notes of so manifest a fact, I doubt not that 
scores of students would be willing to place theirs at my disposal. I now 
proceed to the last head, — 

in. Your other and miscellaneous misrepresentations. 

You stumble, — you break down, at the very first step, — even in the start- 
ing of your " Statement." The following is the opening paragraph of its 
proof: — 

" There is something to say which is not evidence, except to those who 
know me. [1°] I think I can show that I never had the opportunity of 
copying Sir William Hamilton's ideas ; but, be this how it may, I declare 
upon my honour that I never derived a single hint of any kind from his 
communications. 1 2**] I declare also, that I remember (and what is more to 
the purpose, that I remembered in February, when I printed it,) that the 
papers which I gave the means of identifying in January, were written before 
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I received any communication from Sir William Hamilton, except a civil 
note, promising to ansT?er certain questions on the history of logic when 
he returned to Edinburgh. In any question of mere priority which may 
arise, these papers of course can only date, at the earliest, from the time at 
which I announced their existence. But as regards my own integrity in this 
matter, the two declarations above made will, as I said, be enough with those 
who know me" (p. 2). 

All thb you assert with apparent confidence, and I believe, with a clear 
conscience, that what you say is true. But out of your own mouth I shall 
prove, and prove, I hope, to your personal conviction, that neither of these 
declarations is to be relied on ; adding, (in your proper words,) that *' as re- 
gards your own integrity in this matter, these two declarations will be enough 
with those who know you,*' — to show that you have liere, as usual, with the 
most perfect veracity, made declaration of the most palpable untruths ! 

In regard to the firsts how could you say — " / dedare, upon my honouTy 
that I never derived a single hint of any kind from his (Sir William Hamil- 
ton's) communicationsy' when you afterwards proclaim, — " I will not admit his 
(Sir William Hamilton's) own simple assertion : for,. though I have full reli- 
ance on his veracity, yet he is as liable as myself to the well-known mistake 
of investigators, upon whose previous views the approach of those of others 
frequently throws such a new and sudden light, that they think they always 
must have seen that which they do then see" (p. 15) ? This first declaration, 
though " upon his honour," is thus cancelled by the declarant himself. I 
proceed to the other, and shall prove it, still more articulately, to be false. 

In regard to the second y you say : — ** I declare also, that I remember (and 
what is more to the purpose, that / remembered in February y • . • ) that 
the papers . . . were written before I received any communication from 
Sir William Hamilton except a civil notey promising to answer certain questions 
on the history of logic when he returned to Edinburgh " (p. 2). But this declara- 
tion, now emitted, is contradicted by that very declaration, emitted in Febru- 
ary ; the former purporting that the papers in question were written after the 
receipt of my first note, the latter, that they were written before. For, in the 
" Addition" made in February to your Cambridge paper, you say : — ** I had 
committed this [that is the new] view to paper, when I learned from Sir 
William Hamilton of Edinburgh, that he had for some time past publicly taught 
a theory of the Syllogism differing in detail and extent from that of Aristotle/* 
Now, as this information and that promise were both exclusively contained in 
my first letter, your two statements are mutually contradictory ; the one, 
extending the time of your discovery to the 4th November, the other, throw- 
ing it back before the 9th October ; in both cases, however, it being not 
previous to the 3d of October. Now, one of those at least must result from 
an illusion, and there is no reason for surmising that both should not. 

It is thus evident, from the contradiction of your own two statements, that 
you do not, in fact, know. whether your new view was written out previously 
to the 9th of October, or previously to the 4th of November. Indeed you 
know, and can truly say, nothing determinately about it. You cannot, 
therefore, now pretend to assert, that it might not have been written subse- 
quent to the latter date. But all I asked of you, to enable me to withdraw 
my hypothetical charges, was an admission, on your part, of the possibility of 
error in your recollection of the date of that writing; and this is now obtained 
from the contradiction of your two deliberate statements themselvesy touching that 
very point* — ^And what reason do you assign, for refusing this acknowledg- 
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ment ? — " I could not remember what did not happen those papers 

were written before the letter of November arrived" (p. 6). You were 
never asked, be it observed, to ** remember what did not kapperiy* but simply 
to adruit, if you could, that your remembrance of the matter in qtiestion might 
possibly be wrong [XXI.] ; and this, I presume, you will not now venture to deny. 
You were required, however, (what you omit to mention,) to publish this ad- 
mission, &c. in the volumes of the Transactions containing your paper on the 
Syllogism. 

But the treachery of your recollection is, farther, still more instructively 
displayed, in regard to this the very cardinal point of the case, — the question, 
to wit, whether your new views were, or were not, thought and written out 
before the receipt of my letter of 2d November, enclosing the Kequirements, 
I have shown (pp. 7, 17) that you could not then have had a doctrine founded 
on or involving the quantification of the predicate ; and my inference from 
the state of facts displayed in your correspondence, you now virtually admit. 
The following passage thus affords, at once, another specimen of your habitual 
mnemonic confusion and confidence, with an acknowledgment, by yourself, of 
the cogency of my refutation of your claim. This is a most important 
statement, on the most important point in the discussion ; and, requesting 
your attention, / declare that I have no objection to allow the determination of 
the controversy in yonr favov^r, to depend upon the truth of this your averment. 

You say : — " When the Requisites above cited first reached me, and I saw 
mention of the quantities which both subject and predicate always have in 
thought, all I could do was to wait for the mxyre articulate statement which 
was promised me. It remained to see, whether Sir William Hamilton was 
really speaking of what they always have in thought, which the common 
system represents, [! !] or of what they have not, but always would have if our 
knowledge were exact enough, which is what my extension of it supposes.*' 

Now, this is not only inaccurate, — is not only (you, I doubt not, firmly 
believing what you strongly state) untrue, — but the very reverse of truth ; 
the decisive fact being, as your Letter [YI.] proves, that you not only did 
not specify the proposition [Y. pr. 2] containing the principle in question, but 
passed it over, specifying, however, two propositions [Y. prs. 4, 7,] on minor 
points, as those, in regard to which you wished to keep reserved your claim 
^'to a secondary originality," and in reference to which (done, you say that you 
" must wait for further information^* [14.] On that letter, as already said, I 
establish a proof, that at the receipt of the Requirements (4 Nov.), nay, ten 
days thereafter, you could have had no doctrine involving a thorough-going 
quantification of the predicate (pp. 7, 17). That proof (fact and inference) 
is here implicitly admitted by yourself; for, on the now " believed fiction" of 
having, before that time, been in possession ofsv^ch a doctrine, you imagine, and 
think that you recollect, a conformMe state of facts — a state of facts, however, 
unfortunately exactly the converse of the recti. 1 suspect, that you will now 
regret, not having acquiesced in my proposal of an interchange of state- 
ments ; for had this been done, and you become aware of the comparative 
weakness of your claim, I hardly think, that you would have courted the 
expense and exposure of a public controversy. — In point of fact, your re- 
membrance is manifestly so fallacious, that you ought to rest nothing on it, 
either in your own favour, or against others. You forget or confound even 
the most important matters. Imagination and memory are for you the same ; 
and your fictions, bond fide, become your facts. I have already had occasion to 
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commemorate your confession of an almost Lethean oblivion ; and yet, at the 
same time, to show that your remembrance is, sometimes, more to be trusted 
than your judgment. (P. 33.) 

You have taken the trouble to write much that I shall certainly not take 
the trouble to quote, — and not a little that it is most irksome, though most 
easy, to refute. 

" Scripta pudet recitare, et nugis addere pondus." 

A large proportion of your " Statement '* is made up of matters, which, were 
your assumptions right, as they are wrong, would neither benefit your case, 
nor damage mine. 

These are not always merely gratuitous assertions, nor erroneous inferences ; 
they are sometimes even (unintentionally, of course,) falsifications of fact. 
For example : you give (p. 5) as a quotation from my letter of 27 April, — " I 
cordially sympathize with your feelings on the occasion ;" and on this text you 
make the following comment : — " I wonder how ; being sure that he believed 
his own charge, I should have thought he would have taken me to be putting 
a false front of integrity over consciousness of wilful theft." Now, my letter 
expressed sympathy with " your manifested feelings ;" and sincerely ; whereas if 
I had, as you make me to do, expressed sympathy " with your feelings" simply ; 
the expression would in my mouth have been at once false and foolish. It 
surely cannot be, that my very attentive amanuensis has, in copying my scroll, 
omitted the adjective ? In your promised reply you will, of course, say, if the 
inaccuracy do not rest with you. 

In your " Statement" you assert " that no intelligible communication was ever 
made by him (Sir W. Hamilton) to me" (p. 1.) — I have already said enough of 
your asserted non-comprehension of the Requirements (pp. 7, 10, 11, 20); but 
you now transcend that averment, by declaring your absolute non-intelligence 
of the Prospectus, nearly the whole propositions of which you made no scruple 
"to subscribe to" as expressions of your own new doctrine — ^Yerily, in intre- 
pidity of assertion, you stand alone ; " None but yourself can be your parallel.'* 

You think it of importance, — in your " Statement," you mark it once and 
again in Italics, — that you first wrote to me " to gain some information 
on existing sources as to the history of technical logic." (Pp. 3, 2.) — To me 
it, certainly, did appear strange, that writing professedly for information on 
the history of Logic, and when I had stated both my ability and readiness to 
afford you such information, on any point which you might specify ; that you 
never afterwards alluded to this matter, but caught at my offer of communica- 
ting to you the purport of my own doctrine. Perhaps, as you have thought 
it important to state a part, you will not deem it unimportant to explain the 
whole, of your conduct in this respect. 

It would be all too trifling to gainsay the following, for any bearing 
it may have on me : — " Sir William Hamilton has by this time, no doubt, 
put it out of his own power to silence whispers, those whispers which 
sometimes circulate for a quarter of a century, and are then published 
in recollections and memoirs, perhaps at a time when neither party can 
correct them. Of course, / have Tvidely announced the purport of the 
letter of March 13th." — As to the *^ no doubt,*' &c., your certainty is here, 
as, indeed, too frequently elsewhere, altogether at fault. I whispered the 
affair to none, beyond the narrow circle of my own family, with the one 

exception of my friend Dr , who the first spoke of it to me, 

in consequence of the letter, formerly noticed, from his and your friend. 
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Dr . On your ^^ wide awtfunmcemei/ds'' I make two remarks. The 

first — ^That these your "wide announcements^* show out, in still stronger 
relief, your unnatural silence, — to all the world, — for a quarter of a 
year, — of the great discovery of your second system (see pp. 8, 11, 19.) — 
The second — That by these " toide announcements" you had, in a manner, 
shut yourself out from private accommodation. Of this I was not aware, until 
the publication of your " Statement;'* but when no longer wholly ignorant, 
but stiU not fully apprised, of your defect of memory, I had thought, in my 
simplicity, that you (of course as an honourable man) would find no difficulty 
to admit its fallibility — all I ever asked ; in preference to the public and painful 
annihilation of your claim, which the exhibition of your own Letters (could I 
imagine you had so forgotten even them ?) would necessarily entail. " Tantut 
amor nihUi ! " I, therefore, more than hoped, that through the intervention of 
our two several friends, a reasonab'e admission would terminate a private dif- 
ference ; and was, certainly, never more surprised than by your note of the 
13th [XXII.] foUowed by that of the 23d of April [XXVI.] suddenly 
changing your style and tone, and reproaching me with delay in publicly 
stating and establishing my charges. Since that, at least, there has been no 
tardiness on my part; and I suspect that you, and am confident that others, 
will attribute my confessed dislike of the polemic, to any thing rather than 
a want of means whereby to vindicate my allegations. 

In conclusion : — My whole argument goes to prove, that you are, what you 
yourself admit that you may he, — suffering under " the well-known misteke 
of investigators^ upon whose previous views the approach of those of others 
frequently throws such a new and sudden light, that they think they always 
must have seen that which they do then see" (p. 15). And having now 
convicted yoii of so many and such momentous — treasons of memory — in- 
accuracies of observation, — confusions of thought, — and self-contradictions ; 
you cannot wonder, should I or others decline you as a competent witness, — 
and that, too, on your own behalf, — even were there in existence no counter 
testimony whereby your evidence was at once nullified. At the same time, I 
am, and trust that others may be, convinced (on the ground even of your 
marvellous mbtakes, and independently of your high character for integrity) 
that, in advancing and maintaining your daim, there was no dishonourable 
intention on your part. I am, therefore, happy now again, unreservedly, to 
withdraw any derogatory supposition of which I may have, formerly, surmised 
the possibility. 

I remain, Sir, 

with much respect, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. Hamilton. 
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NOTE, 



I have avoided, in the previous Letter and Postscript, all details in regard t 
the third scheme of quantification (p. 32) ; because that scheme, except in 
80 far as it is confounded with the seeondy has no bearing in the controversy ; 
and I admit that whatever Mr De Morgan has therein accomplished, he has 
accomplished independently of me. Further, I shall not deny him any claim 
of priority to whatever he may have stated in our correspondence, in reference 
to this third scheme. Finally, I shall acknowledge, for I think it not im- 
probable, that his syllogism (p. 19) suggested a reconsideration, on my sick- 
bed, of a certain former speculation, in regard to the ultratotal quantification 
of the middle term in both premises together ; — a speculation determined by 
the vacillation of the logicians, touching the predesignations more, mosty &c.y 
but which I had laid, aside, as a useless and cumbrous subtlety. 

Aristotle, followed by the logicians, did not introduce into his doctrine of 
syllogism, any quantification between the absolutely universal and the merely 
particular predesignations, for valid reasons. — 1% Such quantifications were of 
no value or application in the one whole (the universal, potential, logical), or, 
as I would amplify it, in the two correlative and counter wholes (the logical, — 
and the formal, actual, metaphysical,) with which Logic is conversant. For 
all that is out of classification, all that has no reference to genus and species, 
is out of Logic, indeed out of Philosophy ; for Philosophy tends always to the 
universal and necessary. Thus the highest canons of deductive reasoning, 
the dicta de Omni et de NuUo, were founded on, and for, the procedure from 
the universal whole to the subject parts ; whilst, conversely, the principle of 
inductive reasoning was established on, and for, the (real or presumed) collec- 
tion of all the subject parts as constituting the universal whole. — 2% The integ- 
rate or mathematical whole, on the contrary, (whether continuous or discrete) 
the philosophers contemned. For whilst, as Aristotle observes, in mathe- 
matics genus and species are of no account ; it is, almost exclusively, in the 
mathematical whole, that quantities are compared together, through a middle 
term, in neither premise, equal to the whole. But this reasoning, in which 
the middle term is never universal, and the conclusion always particular, 
is, — as vague, partial, and contingent, — of little or no value in philosophy. 
It was accordingly ignored in Logic ; and the predesignations more, most, &c., 
as I have said, referred, to universal, or (as was most common) to particular, 
or to neither, quantity. This discrepancy among Logicians long ago attrac- 
ted my attention ; and I saw, at once, that the possibility of inference con- 
sidered absolutely, depended, exclusively on the quantifications of the middle 
term, in both premises, being, together, more than its possible totality — ^its 
distribution, in any one. At the same time I was impressed — 1°, with the 
almost utter inutility of such reasoning, in a philosophical relation ; and 2% 
alarmed with the load of valid moods which its recognition in Logic would in- 
troduce. The mere quantification of the predicate, under the two pure quan- 
tities of definite and indefinite, and the two qualities of affirmative and negative, 
gives (abstractly) in each figure, thirty/six valid moods ; which, (if my present 
calculation be correct,) would be multiplied, by the introduction of the two 
hybrid or ambiguous quantifications of a majority/ and a half, to the fearful 
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amount of four hundred and eighty valid moods for each figure. Though not, 
at the time, fuUy aware of the strength of these objections, they however 
prevented me from breaking down the old limitation ; but as my supreme 
canon of Syllogism proceeds on the mere formal possibility of reasoning, it 
of course comprehends all the legitimate forms of quantification. It is; 
^-What worst relation of subject and predicate, subsists between either of 
two terms and a common third term, with which one, at least, is posi- 
tively related; — that relation subsists between the two terms themselves: in 
other words ; — In as far as two notions both agree, or one agreeing, the other 
disagrees, with a common third notion ; — in so fa/r, those notions agree or dis^ 
agree with each other. This canon applies, and proximately, to all categorical 
syllogisms, — in extension and comprehension, — afiirmative and negative, — and 
of any figure. It determines all the varieties of such syllogisms ; is developed 
into all their general, and supersedes all their special, laws. In short, without 
violating this canon, no categorical reasoning can, formally, be wrong. Now 
this canon supposes, that the two extremes are compared together, through 
the same common middle ; and this cannot but be, if the middle, whether, 
subject or predicate, in both its quantifications together, exceed its totality, 
though not taken in that totality in either premise. 

But, as I have stated, I was moved to the reconsideration of this whole 
matter ; and it may have been Mr De Morgan's syllogism in our corre- 
spondence (p. 19), which gave the suggestion. The result was the opinion, 
that these two quantifications should be taken into account by Logic, as 
authentic forms, but then relegated, as of little use in practice, and cumbering 
the science with a superfluous mass of moods. As to Mr De Morgan's state- 
ment in our correspondence (p. 21) of the principle on which (by his later 
system) such syllogisms proceed, this, to use his own expression, " I did not 
comprehend at all ;" nor do I now, having, to speak with the Babbis, " re- 
served it for the advent of Elias." I saw, however, that, be it what it might, 
it had no analogy with mine ; indeed, even from the fuller exposition of his 
doctrines, contained in the body of the Cambridge Memoir and its Addition, 
which I afterwards received, I can find no indication of his having generalised 
either, 1° the comprehensive principle of all inference, — that the two quantifica- 
tions of the middle term, should, together, exceed it a>s a single whole ; or, 2®, 
under a non-distributed middle, the two exclusive forms of its quantification. 
On receipt, however, of Mr De Morgan's Cambridge Memoir, I saw, or 
thought I saw, in the body of the paper, on his old view, some manifestation 
of a less erroneous doctrine upon this point, than that afterwards contained 
in his Letters and Addition, upon his new. Accordingly, to obviate all mis- 
construction, I wrote immediately the following letter, of which an account 
. has been previously given (p. 26, note.) 



Edinbubgh, 30^^ March 1847. 

Deab Sm, 

After despatching my last note, it occurred to me, that in 
saying " my co-operation,*' &c., I was hardly explicit enough ; and that you 
might not take it, as I meant it, to include a half of the expenses of publishing 
the relative documents. I delayed, however, writing till the arrival of your 
treatise, which was only this afternoon. I had supposed it to be a separate 
publication, and not your paper in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. In the Addition, I see you advance the same claim as in 
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your letters. In this I feel convinced, and feel convinced of proving, that you 
are^wrong ; but still I am more and more inclined to refer this, (supposing it 
established,) to some concision of thought, rather than to any obliquity of 
intention. 

Your paper read to the Society I have cursorily perused ; but though 
opposed to many of its doctrines, I admire the ingenuity which characterises 
it throughout. On one point, I find we coincide, in principle, at least, against 
Logicians in general. They have referred the quantifying predesignations 
fhirimif and the like, to the most opposite heads ; some making them universal, 
—some, particular, — and some between both ; (for you are not correct in 
saying, (p. 6), that Logicians are unanimous in regarding them as particular, 
[though most do.] ) This confliction attracted my attention ; and a little con- 
sideration shewed me, that besides the quantification of the pure quantities, 
universal and parttddar, (which I call definite and indefinite,) there are two 
others of these, mixed and half developed, which ought to be taken into ac- 
count by the Logician, as affording valid inference ; but which, without scien- 
tific error, cannot be referred either to imiversal, (definite,) or to particutar, 
(indefinite) quantity, far less left to vacillate ambiguously between these. I 
accordingly, introduced them into my modification, in English doggerel, of 
" Asserit A,*' &c., which [in the original cast] I formerly said was at your 
service ; and as it affords a brief view of my doctrine on this point, I may now 
quote it. 

A, it affirms of this, that, all,* 

Whilst E denies of any ; 
I, it affirms, whilst O denies, 

Of 8orm (or few or many). 

Thus A affirms, as E denies, 

And definitely either; 
Thus 1 affirms, as O denies. 

And definitely neither. 

A half, left semi-definite, 

Is worthy of its score ; 
U, then, affirms, as Y denies. 

This, neither less nor more. 

Indefinito-definites, 

To U I, YO, last we come ; 
And that affirms, and this denies, 

Of more, most, (half plus some). 

" The rule of the Logicians, that the middle term should be once at least 
distributed [or indistributable,] {i.e, taken universally, or singularly, = de- 
finitely,) is untrue. For it is sufficient, if, in both the premises together, its 
quantification be more than its quantity as a definite whole. (Ultratotal)" 

- - - " It is enough for a valid Syllogism, that the two extreme notions 
should (or should not), of necessity, partially coincide in the third or middle 
notion ; and this is necessarily shown to be the case, if the one extreme coin- 
cide with the middle, to the extent of a half, (dimidiate quantification) ; and 
the other, to the extent of aught more than a half, (ultradimidiate quanti- 
fication)*' - - - - 

" The first and highest quantification of the middle term (. ,) is sufficient 
not Ally in combination with itself, but with any of all the three inferior. 

* Better : * A, it affirms of this, these, alV 
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The second (. ,) suttees, in combination with the highest, with itself and 
with the thirdi but not with the lowest. The third ( . ) suffices, in com- 
bination with either of the higher, but not with itself, far less with the 
lowest. The iburth and lowest ( , ) suffices only in combination with the 
highest.** [1, Definite; 2. Indefinito-definite ; 3. Semi-definite; 4. In- 
definite.] 

Of the effect of this new system of quantification in amplifying the syllo- 
gistic moods, (which in all the figures remain the same,) I say nothing. It 
should be noted, however, that the letters A, E, &c. do not mark the quanti- 
cation [and qualification] of propositions, (as of old), but of proposiHonal terms. 
The sentences within inverted commas are taken from notes for the " Essay 
towards,** &c. 

Before concluding, I ought to apologise, in the circumstances, for the 
details, that have insensibly lengthened out, of a part of my doctrine, which 
I have found, to a certain extent, coincident with what appears in your 
paper. I was anxious, however, that you and others should have no grounds 
for surmising, that I borrowed any thing from my predecessors without due 
acknowledgment. — On second thoughts, however, I deem it more proper to 
make this communication through a third party. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. Hamilton. 



I^* In appending to this pamphlet the (already printed) Prospectus of the 
" Essay," &c., I have not thought it proper to retrench from it the announce- 
ment of the Contributions, &c. I must, however, express my regret, that first, 
engrossing business, then, a tedious inflammatory illness, and latterly, since my 
recovery, the present necessary defence, have prevented me, for the last eight 
months, from even thinking of my obligation to execute the latter. I hope 
now, however, to be able to fulfil my promise, leisurely, but without further 
delay. 
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ESSAY TOWARDS 
A NE>V ANALYTIC OF LOGICAL FORMS. 

** Now, what has been the source of all these evils, I proceed to relate, and 
shall clearly convince those who have an intellect and a will to attend, — that a. 
trivial slip in the eleuientari/ precepts of a Logical Tlveory, becomes the cause 
of mightiest errors in that Theory itself" — Galen. (De Temperamentis^ 
1. i. c. 5.) 

As my peculiar views on Logic have, for years, been academically 
publlslied, and, long adequately tested and matured, should before now 
have been given to the world through the press ; whilst, at the same 
time, circumstances may prevent, at least for a season, my intentions in 
this respect from being carried into effect : I take the present opportu- 
nity, (in order formally to establish my right of authorship,) of more 
widely publishing the prominent results of my doctrine, especially of 
Syllogistic ; results, the nature, novelty, and importance of which, those 
competently versed in logic will be able to estimate, apart even from the 
exposition which the proposed Essay will contain. 

This New Analytic is intended to complete and simplify the old ; — to 
place the keystone in the Aristotelic arch. Of Abstract Logic, the theory, 
in particular, of Syllogism, (bating some improvements, and some errors 
of detail,) remains where it was left by the genius of the Stagirite ; if it 
have not receded, still less has it advanced. It contains the truth ; but 
the truth, partially, and not always correctly, developed, — ^in complexity 
— even in confusion. And why ? Because Aristotle, by an oversight, mar- 



volloiis certainly in him, was prematurely arrested in his analysis; began 
his synthesis before he had fully sifted the elements to be recomposed; and 
thus, the system which, almost spontaneously, would have evolved itself 
into unity and order, he laboriously, and yet imperfectly, constructed by 
sheer intellectual force, under a load of limitations and corrections and 
rules, which, deforming the symmetry, has seriously impeded the useful- 
ness, of the science. This imperfection, as I said, it is the purpose of the 
New Analytic to supply. 

In the^rs^ place, in the Essay there will be shown, that the Syllogism 
proceeds, not as has hitherto, virtually at least, been taught, in one, but 
in the two correlative and counter wholes^ (Metaphysical) of Comprehen- 
sion^ and (Logical) of Extension ; — the major premise in the one whole, 
being the minor premise in the other, &c. — Thus is relieved, a radical 
defect and vital inconsistency in the present logical system. 

In the second place, the self-evident truth, — That we can only ration- 
ally deal with what we already understand, determines the simple logical 
postulate, — To state explicitly what is thought implicitly. From the con- 
sistent application of this postulate, on which Logic ever insists, but 
which Logicians have never fairly obeyed, it follows : — that, logically, 
we ought to take into account the quantity^ always understood in thought, 
but usually, and for manifest reasons, elided in its expression, not only 
of the subject^ but also of the predicate^ of a judgment. This being done, 
and the necessity of doing it, will be proved against Aristotle and his 
repeaters, we obtain, inter alia, the ensuing results : — 

lo- That the preindesignate terms of a proposition, whether subject or 
predicate, are never, on that account, thought as indefinite (or indetermi- 
nate) in quantity. The only indefinite, is particular, as opposed to definite, 
quantity ; and this last, as it is either of an extensive maximum undi- 
vided, or of an extensive minimum indivisible, constitutes quantity 
universal (general,) and quantity singular (individual.) In fact, definite 
and indefinite are the only quantities of which we ought to hear in Logic; 
for it is only as indefinite that particular, it is only as definite that 
individual and general, quantities have any (and the same) logical avail. 

20* The revocation of the two Terms of a Proposition to their true 
relation ; a proposition being always an equation of its subject and its 
predicate. 

30 • The consequent reduction of the Conversion of Propositions from 
three species to one — that of Simple Conversion. 

40- The reduction of all the General Laws of Categorical Syllogisms to 
a Single Canon, 

50- The evolution from that one canon of all the Species and varieties 
of SyUogisni, 

6^' The abrogation of all the Special Laws of SyUogisni. 

70. A demonstration of the exclusive possibility of Three syllogistic 
Figures ; and (on new grounds) the scientific and final abolition of the 
Fourth, 



8o* A manifestation that Figure is an unessential variation in syllogistic 
form ; and tlie consequent absurdity of Reducing the syllogisms of the 
other figures to the first. 

9<>* An enouncement oi one Organic Principle for ea^h Figure. 

IQo- A determination of the true number of the legitimate Moods ; 
with 

llo» Their ampli^cation in number ; 

120- Their numerical equality under all the figures ; and, 

130- Their relative equivalence^ or virtual identity, throughout every 
schematic difference. 

140. That, in the second and third figures, the extremes, holding both 
the same relation to the middle term, there is not^ as in the first, an 
opposition and subordination between a term major and a term minor, 
mutually containing and contained, in the counter wholes of Extension and 
Comprehension, 

15o- Consequently, in the second and third figures, there is no determi- 
nate major and minor premise, and there are two indifferent conclusions ; 
whereas, in the first the premises ai'e determinate, and there is a single 
proximate conclusion. 

16^ That the third, as the figure in which Comprehension is predo- 
minant, is more appropriate to Induction. 

170. That the second, as the figure in which Extension is predominant, 
is more appropriate to Deduction. 

18<>- That the frst, as the figure in which Comprehension and Exten- 
sion are in equilibrium, is common to Induction and Deduction, indiffe- 
rently. 

In the Vnrd place, a scheme of Symbolical Notation will bo given, 
wholly different in principle and perfection from those which have been 
previously proposed ; and showing out, in all their old and new applica- 
tions, the prepositional and syllogistic forms, with even a mechanical 
simplicity. 

• 

This Essay falls naturally into two parts. There will be contained — 
in the first, a systematic exposition of the new doctrine itself ; in the 
second, an historical notice of any occasional anticipations of its several 
parts which break out in the writings of previous philosophers. 

Thus, on the new theory, many valid forms of judgment and reason- 
ing, in ordinary use, but which the ancient logic continued to ignore, are 
now openly recognised as legitimate ; and many relations, which hereto- 
fore lay hid, now come forward into the light. On the one hand, there- 
fore, Logic certainly becomes more complex. But on the other, this 
increased complexity proves to be only a higher development. The 
developed Syllogism is, in effect, recalled, from multitude and confusion, 
to order and system. Its laws, erewhile many, are now few, — we might 
say one alone, — but thoroughgoing. The exceptions, formerly so per- 
plexing, have fallen away ; and the once formidable array of limitary 
rules has vanished. Tlie science now shines out in the true character of 



beauty, — as One at once and Various, Logic thus accomplishes its final 
destination; for as "Thrice -greatest Hermes," speaking in the mind of 
Plato, has expressed it, — " I7ie end of Philosophy is the intuition of 
Unity:' 

In conclusion : I am fully conscious of the boldness, of the apparent 
arrogance of the pretension, — ^To illustrate what was left obscure by the 
brightest luminary ever rising on the horizon of philosophy, and to sup- 
ply what has remained imperfect during more than two thousand years, 
after the published labours of far more than two thousand Logicians. 
Not that, for a moment, I would compare my weakness with Aristotle's 
strength : his bow, I have never thought to bend. If any thing is here 
accomplished over Aristotle, to Aristotle's method, precept, discipline, 
and example — to his spirit, if not to his letter, be it all ascribed. To 
the Stagirite — and I rejoice in the acknowledgment — I owe more than to 
all other philosophers together. But this obligation I would not dis- 
charge by a blind sequacity. " Non imitando, imitamur." In a certain 
sense, therefore, I may profess : — 

" Te sequor, o Graiae gentis dccus ! inque tuis nunc 

Fixa pedum pono pressis vestigia signis ; 

Non ita certandi cupidus^ quam propter amorem 

Quo te imitari aveo. Quid enim contendat hirondo 

Cycnis ? aut quidnam tremulis faeere artubus hajdei 

Consimile in eursu possint^ ac fortis equi vis ? 

Tu Pater, et rerum Inventor ! Tu patria nobis 

Subpeditas praecepta ; tuisque ex, inclutc, chartis, 

Florifcris ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 

Omnia nos itidem depaseimur aurea dicta, 

Aurea, perpetua semper dignissima vita." 
Neither is the pretension rash or indeliberate. I have not specu- 
lated without preparation; nor hastened to lay the result before the 
world. I have been diligent in collecting all works of a logical import ; 
have read many, and examined most. In an academical experience, 
too, as long at least as the Horatian term, and during which my sys- 
tem has been gradually matured, I have proved that its principles are, 
with their applications, easily, nay eagerly, apprehended by logical 
learners ; and have, indeed, to thank the delicacy of my pupils, for not 
precipitating a publication through the press of those doctrines, which so 
many showed themselves well qualified to appreciate. Neither is the 
pretension shielded from opprobrium — if opprobrium be deserved. After 
the indications now given, touching what is to be found, and the mode 
of finding it, — after these alone, it would not be difficult for any respect- 
able proficient in logic to reproduce, with competent exactness, that 
system in detail, and to apply to it the test of criticism. But I confi- 
dently challenge criticism to show, that, in comparison with the Old, the 
New Analytic is not, both more correct in theory, and preferable in 
practice. 
The following must, however, take precedence of all else : — 
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II. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
A TRUE HISTORY OF LUTHER AND THE LUTHERANS. 

PART FIRST. 

CONTAINING NOTICE OF 
THE TENERABLE ARCHDEACON HARE AND HIS POLEMIC. 

'* Melanchthon is c/^ar, Luther is dearer, but dearest is the Truth for which 
they both contended." — Luther. (De Servo Arbitrio, P. i. s. 6. ; Pro- 
verb paraphrased.) 

" Censor ! For shame ! Thy Note, it brands thyself." 

Luther (quotes passim.) 

It was recently, and by accident, that I became aware of the attack 
made on me by Mr Hare, through seventy-six dense pages of his '' Mis- 
sion of the Comforter," published, I believe, several months previously. 
I am there charged with archidiabolic ingenuity, logic, and Icaniing, but 
eke with ignorance, false reasoning, and stupidity ; aifrontuig an attack, 
yet conscious that there were no means of defence ; and calumniating 
Luther and Melanchthon, through statements false in fact, and false in 
intention. Alas I — if these conflicting accusations be not, and be not 
evinced to be, one and all, unfounded. For the only logic and learning 
I do not scorn, is the ability wherewithal to seek, and I prize no inge- 
nuity, apart from the disposition ingenuously to speak, the truth. But to 
establish my veracity, to roll back, from myself at least, the imputation of 
bad faith, is easy — in fact, too easy. It would, assuredly, please me bet- 
ter had I been called to vindicate the truth against a more puissant con- 
troversialist ; for Mr Hare is strong only in maligning. But, such as he 
is, there is no alternative ; contemned he cannot, answered he must, 
be. For, his position in the Church, — ^his reputation, I believe, for learn- 
ing,— and above all, the purport of his "Note W," would make silence 
on my part tantamount to a defeat ; and, in the circumstances, defeat 
would be tantamount to criminality. 

I only regret, that my rejoinder cannot be altogether so prompt as 
the assault deserves, and as I could wish it to be. Hitherto, my atten- 
tion has been engrossed with more important— at least, more urgent, 
matters ; and the whole almost of my disposable exertion is, for some 
months to come, necessarily preoccupied. At the same time, as what is 
personal in the affair is of a narrow and transitory interest, whilst the 
question itself is of wide and permanent import ; it becomes requisite 



to detail the evidence in the cause more ftilly, than might otherwise 
suffice to settle the comparativo value of Mr Hare's authority and mine. 
In other respects, were it not always painful to expose the faults and 
follies of the good and wise; painful to exhibit any one, far more a 
christian minister, in the colours in which I shall be forced to make ]Mr 
Hare reveal himself; and, now especially, to me a tedious drudgery to 
dictate the (translated) passages which detail the proof; — were it not for 
these abatements, the work would be one of mere amusement. For the 
evidence is in my mind ; I know it to be resistless ; recollecting, amain, 
both what the passages contain, and where they should be looked for. 
A thing, however, is soon enough done, when it is done well ; and as to 
that in hand, no time, I promise, shall be lost by me, in performing it 
effectually. 

As to the objection of Scofidcd; — ^this I hold, and have always held, as 
of the lightest — indeed, as of no weight at all. In sooth, against the 
promulgation of the true, the objection is itself a scandal. — I am well 
aware that false opinions are prevalent, that false opinions have been 
industriously inculcated, touching the Reformers, and this not alone by 
enemies of the Reformation. I am consequently well aware, that the 
propagation of the true opinion will give pain — will give offence to many. 
But I know also that men ought to be disabused of their errors ; and that 
it is the duty of every one capable of this, so to disabuse them. In the 
words of an illustrious Father:-—" He is not alone a traitor to the truth, 
by whom the false is spoken for the true ; but he also who does not pro- 
claim, who does not vindicate, the truth, as proclaimed and vindicated it 
ought to be." — If, indeed, scandal could be taken at the truth, before the 
truth the scandal would sink to insignificance. " In so far," says another 
great Saint and Father, " as this can be done without sin, we should 
refrain from affording scandal to our neighbour. But should our neigh- 
bour conceive scandal at the truth, better allow scandal to arUe^ than truth 
to he abandonedy — But, in reality, truth can never be a ground of hgiti- 
jnate scandal. No man is, no man can even pretend to be, a Christian, 
unless actuated (in reality or profession) by the spurit of truth ; and he 
who does not love to speak, he who does not love to hear, the truth, is 
a renegado, at once, of truth and Christianity, To say that truth, as 
truth, may justly scandalise a believer, is, in effect, to blaspheme. For 
what is this, but to denounce our faith as false? — what is this, but " to 
turn the truth of God into a lie?" Well, therefore,* is it declared by Lu- 
llicr : — " Truth should be proclaimed, in all ways, to all persons, and at 
all times ; never should it hf * .mtorte.d, never shoM it be concealed. For 
why? Truth is Uhe rod of right i"^ it cannot, therefore, be a source of 
srojidal.'- 

W. H. 
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